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Honor to “Whom Honor is Due 


lee campaign for subscriptions to honor the occa- 
sion of the Silver Sacerdotal Jubilee of its manag- 
ing editor, Father Cyril Gaul, O.S.B. The anniversary 
occurred on May 27, and was fittingly celebrated at 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, the adopted home of Father Cyril. 
Because of his position as Managing Editor of THE 
GRAIL it is only fitting that a page be devoted on this 
occasion to Father 
Cyril’s activity in the 
seminary, training sev- 
eral hundreds of young 
aspirants to the priest- 
hood, and later through 
THE GRAIL assisting 
those young men still 
further in their priest- 
ly work of preaching 
and teaching. Father 
Cyril has always been 
a warm friend of the 
Alumni, and it was 
primarily to aid them 
that he conceived his 
plan of instruction in 
THE GRAIL. 
Ordained in May, 
1915, Father Cyril 
had already enjoyed 
several years of hard 
work even before enter- 
ing the seminary. His 
was not exactly a be- 
lated vocation, but the 
fulfillment of an aspi- 
ration had to wait un- 
til other needs and 
obligations at home 
were satisfactorily ar- 
ranged for. The com- 
plete course of studies 
in the Minor and 
Major Seminary was 
made at St. Meinrad, 
where he entered the 
Order of St. Benedict 
as a postulant upon the 
completion of his Minor 
Seminary training in 
the fall of 1908. Fa- 
ther Cyril wandered 
some distance from his 
Bancroft (Iowa) home 
and has to wander even 
farther now (to Los 
Angeles) to observe a 
second celebration of his Silver Jubilee with his aged 
— and other relatives, since removed to the west 
coast. 
_ In his days of the priesthood Father Cyril has taught 
in both seminary departments at St. Meinrad, and has 
served in the capacity of Vice-Rector of the Major 
Seminary. His specialty is history. The teaching of 
Medieval History and American History in the Minor 
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Rev. Cyril Gaul, 0.S.B., Jubilarian 


Seminary, and of Church History in the Major Semi- 
nary has given him an opportunity to use his remark- 
able memory for details to good advantage and also 
to put to use the courses in history that he took as 
a graduate student at Fordham University after his 
ordination. 

But history is not Father’s only interest. He has writ- 
ten his own text book for the class in Introduction to 
Sacred Scripture and 
has been teaching that 
subject since 1916. He 
also taught Exegesis 
of Holy Scripture from 
1918 to 1931. He is the 
compiler and editor of 
“Rome and the Study 
of Scripture,” founder 
and faculty editor of 
“St. Meinrad Historical 
Essays,” and is now 
publishing editor of 
“The Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly.” None of 
these tasks, nor all of 
them together, has de- 
tracted in the least 
from Father’s ener- 
getic interest in THE 
GRAIL, to the manag- 
ing editorship of which 
he was appointed in 
1937. 

Possibly some of our 
readers have not been 
aware of the detailed 
plan followed by THE 
GRAIL to supplement 
courses in Christian 
Doctrine, Church His- 
tory, and Apologetics, 
in a popular way. Only 
when one has read the 
interesting articles that 
appear over a year’s 
time is one aware that 
in the various series he 
has been informed on 
several hundred points 
of Catholic doctrine. 
Now it is in the “Quest 
for Truth,” now in 
“Give and Take.” Fa- 
ther Eugene’s articles, 
the series on Brother 
Meinrad, etc., have con- 
tributed to this easy 
correspondence course, covering for our readers the 
necessary chapters in Bible Study, Dogmatic and Moral 
Theology, Church History, and Liturgy. This plan, 
worked out by Father Cyril, has proven that systematic 
instruction can be a without becoming unpleasantly 
didactic. Our readers will join us in wishing Father 
Cyril many more years in the vineyard of the Lord, and 
at the busy desk of the Manager of THE GRAIL. 
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Father Cyril and She Swelve 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


T WAS one of those 

Southern California 
mornings, when the sun in 
sudden modesty, slips be- 
hind the film of an over- 
hanging fog. As a result there is a dull tone over 
all the earth, which might well be termed the shade 
of silver. 


People going up the steps of St. Michael’s Church, 
were for the most part resident Californians and 
were dressed in a mode that ignored the seeming 
threat of the sun abandoned skies. To be sure light 
wraps were worn but these were of a type to be 
discarded the first instant the sun should reach 
through. There was no doubt that bright sunshine 
was there. One must be patient as well as confident 
that its warmth and its glory would reach through 
the intervening mist of silver. 


There was more of the golden sheen of sunshine 
within the Church than out. Silver Jubilee though 
it was, the outward marks were those of gold. Gold 
there was in the Sacred Vestments on the altar, a 
gold that stirs the heart with the dignity and splen- 
dor and exaltation of such a Mass. Gold there was 
in the trained voices of the choir, sending high 
and free the magnificent paean of praise, one which 
would have utter disregard for any brooding fog 
between it and the attentive ears of heaven. Gold 
too, there was on the tongue of the young priest, a 
nephew of the jubilarian, who delivered the sermon 
of the Mass. 


Listening to the message of the preacher, to us 
there seemed peculiar significance in the fog hung 
day which marked the Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Father Cyril to the Priesthood. After indicating 
awareness of the present chaotic state of world 
affairs, the young priest held forth a shining hope 
which has stayed through all the ages: “The 
Church of Christ has endured yesterday, today and 
will endure forever.” Why fret because the sun is 
temporarily obscured by intervening fog? It is 
enough to know the sun is there, untouchable and 
invincible no matter what obstruction come between 
and to await with new appreciation the glory of its 
rays. 


We can’t just say that the world today is a mild 
and soft-hued grey. Rather it is grimly black. At 


Rev. Cyril Gaul, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
offered Solemn High Mass on the occasion of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of his Ordination to the 
Priesthood on June the Sixteenth at St. Michael’s 
Church, Los Angeles, California. 


every turn of a radio dial, 
new tales of horror are re- 
leased, at each edition of a 
paper, shocking headlines 
stare across the page. 
Within our consciousness comes the plod, plod, plod 
of homeless refugee feet and at night we might well 
lie awake, disturbed by the wailing and weeping of 
people in despair. In spite of these things we must 
yet believe in the ultimate triumph of justice, in the 
inevitable return of the sun to a stricken sky. 


We found deep consolation in attendance at Fa- 
ther Cyril’s Anniversary Mass. The presence of 
the celebrant on the altar was tangible proof of 
that triumphant and uninterrupted march of God’s 
ordained which has proceeded from the time of 


_ Christ until now and into forever, impervious to 


assault of any power, be that power the very fire 
of Hell. 

We have experienced a nameless dread at con- 
templation of what well might happen here; we 
have looked out of the window of our home where 
our children were at play and we have quailed at 
what has happened to other children as beloved by 
parents as our own. We have climbed on busses 
and street cars and known a chilling of our blood at 
the thought that perhaps by our very side was 
seated one engaged in insidious fifth column aims. 
In such moments as these we now admit that we 
were afraid. 

The sermon at that Jubilee Mass as well as the 
Mass itself reminded us that we are not alone in 
our fear, nor are we in ignoble company. There 
were those first Twelve Priests who cowered in an 
upper room, a pitiful, motley group without suf- 
ficient courage to face men and women on the 
street. Yet these same Twelve frightened men 
walked out of that upper room and walked erect 
and serene down to this very day. We know be- 
cause it was one of this line who offered a Mass of 
Silver Jubilee. 

With the recognition of the fact that even a fog 
may be termed the shade of silver, that deepest 
black may well be a transient curtain between the 
world and light, that there is a God and always was 
and will always be, we have no right to be afraid. 
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America’s Strongest Bulwark 


LL over our land strident 

alarms are sounding; Amer- 

ica is preparing her defense. 
Appalled by the European holocaust 
and the frightful carnage of de- 
stroyed civilization, we are throwing 
our industrial machinery into high 
gear to speedily produce the mechan- 
ical defenses necessary to the safety 
of our country. All this will be ac- 
companied for many months by 
much oratory, some good, some bad, 
some logical, some non-sensical. Sane 
counselings for the proper defense 
of the great democracy we are build- 
ing will be intermingled with hyster- 
ical beatings of war’s tom toms. 
Propaganda of all kinds with va- 
rious motives will daily increase in 
volume, until the confusion may 
rival Babel. But through it all, the 
listening ear can hear a clear, cla- 
rion call, unmistakable in its sum- 
mons. It is the call you and I must 
heed; for it is the rallying cry, not 
to wild, unreasoning emotions but to 
the innermost sense of our spiritu- 
alities. 

That there is need for adequate 
national defense requires no argu- 
ment; even the deepest dyed paci- 
fist has no desire to be pulverized un- 
der the bloody wheels of a human 
juggernaut which rolls over peaceful 
communities with an _ insatiable 
thirst for human blood. The ques- 
tion is: how can John Q. Citizen, 
Esquire—the you and I of America 
—best do his part that the world’s 
last stronghold of freedom wil! not 
only continue itself but will shine 
forth, a beacon of hope and inspira- 
tion to the discouraged peoples of a 
much-suffering world. The factories 
and machine shops of America may 
whirr day and night, our cleverest 
national leaders may plan and de- 
sign, our army may march and 
countermarch in practice, our navy’s 
targets may show perfect scores, but 
even when our physical defenses are 
brought to the highest state of per- 
fection, our basic defense of America 
still lies in our homes. Upon you 
and me as private citizens—-as very 
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H.C. McGinnis 


private citizens—lies the gravest re- 
sponsibility of America’s perpetuity. 
For our first line of defense is not 
the mechanical gadgets of war nor 
the marching feet of millions of 
men, but the proper moral and spir- 
itual tightening up of ourselves and 
our homes. 


UNUEE the powers that seek to 

destroy Europe and possibly 
America—powers whose national at- 
titudes are formulated at the top of 
government and handed, without re- 
course, to a puppet citizenry for un- 
questioned compliance—America, be- 
ing the highest existing form of 
democracy, derives its national com- 
plexion only through the composite 
opinions of the millions of homes 
which, as basic and deciding units, 
constitute dur State. The whiteness 
of seashore sands comes only from 
the whiteness of the individual 
particles which make up the mass; 
insignificant as appears a grain of 
sand, if it were black, the entire ef- 
fect would be black. Any shade of 
grayness would depend upon the 
proportion of black and white in- 
dividual particles. So with America. 
You and I—insignificant as we seem 
among the one hundred thirty mil- 
lions of people, whose voices seem to 
drown ours in the mighty roars of 
a nation’s decisions—you and I, 
along with the others, each as in- 
dividualistic as a grain of sand, de- 
cide America’s strength and weak- 
ness, we decide whether the nation 
survives or perishes. Before Amer- 
ica’s house can be set in order, our 
own houses must be set in order by 
adhering unceasingly to a deeper 
spirituality, a fairer justice, a saner 
reasoning, a deeper understanding, 
and a greater personal integrity. If 
we expect probity in our nation’s 
leaders, we must exhibit probity in 
ourselves. No, this is not a sermon; 
it is the practical, basic requirement 
of a democratic state in which the 
spirit of the whole is but a reflection 
of the spirit of the individual parts. 
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But, before going further into the 
need for personal help in the defense 
problem, let us see if the game is 
worth the candle. This examination 
should be unnecessary in this coun- 
try, yet it is. First, because of the 
effects of subversive propaganda 
which has been working feverishly 
upon us for some time and secondly, 
because it has become quite a popu- 
lar fad during the past ten years to 
condemn America and to disparage 
its benefits. The first effect comes 
from a group who seek to destroy 
all existing forms of civilization, 
replacing them with a form of living 
no higher than that of animals; the 
second comes as a result of our own 
unbalanced thinking. But, whether 
or not it is proper to question the 
sincerity of our patriotism, it is evi- 
dent that we should never be swayed 
by false propaganda for or against 
any intended action. So, in order 
that we may decide by our reason 
and not by emotional outbursts, let 
us briefly compare what America 
offers with what is offered by those 
claiming they will cure all our na- 
tional ills; let us compare our own 
present condition with the condition 
of those whom they are “civilizing” ; 
and then compare our probable fu- 
ture with their probable future. 


E ARE apt to belittle the ad- 

vantages of America until we 
see the disadvantages of those peo- 
ple whose leaders seek to destroy 
democracy. Here, despite the eco- 
nomic upsets which occasionally af- 
flict us and which are the inevitable 
ills of our progressive steps in mass 
civilization, we live peacefully and 
serenely. The airplanes droning 
over our heads are on missions of a 
greater development, not missions of 
our destruction. When we lock our 
doors at night, our families sleep un- 
disturbed by terrors of what evil 
may befall before sunrise. In day- 
light we walk abroad fearlessly and 
confidently, unafraid of our govern- 
ment or neighbors. We rear our 
children in the faith of their fathers 
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and train our households in the prin- 
ciples and standards of our family 


traditions. We have complete free- 
dom of religious worship, undis- 
turbed except by rare outbursts of 
anti-this or anti-that, which are al- 
ways caused by those few who have 
failed to reach the intelligence level 
of the nation as a whole, and such 
outbursts, in this country, are far 
less frequent and much less deplor- 
able than the outbursts and prac- 
tices in other nations. What we 
read is uncensored and our radios 
give us both sides of every question. 
We have full rights of free speech 
and have the unalienable privilege 
of setting up a soap box in any 
public place and airing our views 
with any degree of vociferousness, 
provided we do not advocate a 
bloody, violent overthrow of existing 
government. So long as our speech- 
es do not violate the privileges of a 
democracy, we are not bothered by 
the police; so long as we do not in- 
sult the intelligence of our listeners, 
we are not bothered by individuals. 
Our tables are set by what our 
purses afford and not by government 
decrees and we select the clothing 
that suits our taste and fancy. We 
travel when and where we please 
without police permission and, in 
general, are our own bosses and 
masters in everything important. 
Naturally, the civilization of which 
we are parts is not perfect; but 
each year finds us more advanced 
and better off, with increased advan- 
tages and greater personal freedom, 
than we were in years passed. We 
even have the constitutional right to 
change our government by legiti- 
mate means when a majority agrees 
with us that a change is desirable. 
But let us merely glance at the 
other side of the picture, for a very 
brief glance convinces. Churches and 
any form of worship are either abol- 
ished entirely or else greatly re- 
stricted; families are forced to 
raise their children, not according to 
individual convictions but by platoon 
systems in which the government 
propaganda agencies have the sole 
voice. Families huddle under bed- 
covers, defying death which is the 
definite penalty if caught listening 
to the tiny radio in an effort to glean 
some slight grain of truth of what is 
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happening in the outside world. Men 
and women have lost not only the 
freedom of public speech but dare 
not whisper their convictions in con- 
fidence to their own families, so 
great has the fear of the dread 
secret police become. Food is scarce 
and rationed; work is plentiful and 
killing, usually performed for the 
government for little or no pay. 
Terror is constant, not only from 
present oppressions but also from 
dread of future ones. Sons and 
daughters are trained to kill and be 
killed for principles in which the 
parents do not believe. But why 
continue? Further examples are 
superfluous to thinking Americans. 


OW LET us look for a moment 

at war itself to determine just 
how far we should go to discourage 
an attack upon us from a nation or 
a combination of nations. There is 
no use denying that, even in this day 
and age, human blood runs hot and 
that average humans are still not 
unwilling to give the other fellow 
the trouble he asks for. Our willing- 
ness to defend our homes and our 
families, together with the preserv- 
ing of our institutions, may be laud- 
able, especially when the defense re- 
quires our lives, but it is nothing 
to be undertaken except with every 
preparation of which we are capable. 
Above all, we must not permit our 
emotions to overbalance our reason- 
ing, no matter how much we might 
like to do so. The first World War 
held a world agape with its fright- 
ful destruction by modern weapons, 
but it was a cooing infant compared 
to the present war. Gone are the 
days of individual military prowess 
with the glamorous appeal to the 
imagination and daring of young 
men. Gone are the days when the 
man-power of one nation pitted it- 
self against the man-power of an- 
other nation. Today the soldier 
opposes exploding steel with human 
flesh and the steel always wins. 
While he battles against armored 
monsters who spit steel, flames, and 
death, airplanes overhead blow his 
body into a thousand bits by power- 
ful explosives and then hurry on to 
rain death, destruction, and terror 
upon the women and children hun- 
dreds of miles in the rear. Through 
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the long, dreadful nights the soldier 
faces the awfulness of this carnage 
in which exploding shells are inter- 
mingled with the piteously agonized 
cries of his dismembered and dis- 
embowelled comrades beyond help— 
comrades who a few short hours be- 
fore enjoyed the flush of health and 
now beg with heart rending pleas 
for Death to release them from their 
sufferings. Those still unwounded 
suffer a torture almost as acute as 
that of the dying. Through their 
minds unreel an endless movie of 
long columns of refugees fleeing 
through the night to a hoped for 
safety, harried at every moment by 
the bombs of the enemy. The an- 
guished sobs of women are drowned 
out by the wails of hungry, exhaust- 
ed children who innocently demand 
why they can not be fed, why they 
are not allowed to sleep, why they 
are cold, and why all such things 
must be. Eyes wide with horror, 
weary mothers drive forward their 
failing muscles, clutching to their 
breasts their tiny ones who drain 
from their breasts a fast dwindling 
strength. Suddenly there comes a 
drone from the skies, it increases to 
a rhythmic roar, it becomes clearer 
and lower, oblivion yawns for a bare 
moment, a shattering explosion, and 
then that part of the road is very 
still, except for a feeble moan here 
and there. The front line soldier 
sees all this behind his eyes and won- 
ders if it was his family or will they 
be next. Tortured from within and 
without, he sees, too late, war in its 
true perspective. Unfortunately, be- 
fore a war is hastily decided upon, 
people lack the imagination to see it 
as it really is and even those who 
have seen it are often at a loss to 
describe its horrors; so emotion is 
permitted to overcome common sense. 
Those few Americans who have seen 
modern war in all its frightfulness 
either lack the power of description 
or else hesitate to spread before the 
eyes of refined people the unspeak- 
able misery they have witnessed. 
Then, since no sensible, informed 
person denies or minimizes the hor- 
rors of modern warfare, with its de- 
struction of the economic and in- 
dustrial fabric of a nation in addi- 
tion to its human elements, what 
must America do in this threatening 
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hour? That we go the limit in mili- 
tary defenses is desirable to nearly 
everyone; that we be fully equipped 
and trained in the mechanical de- 
vices so necessary in modern cam- 
paigns is essential. That we must 
willingly shoulder the ensuing ex- 
pense is a necessary evil, for one 
day’s bombardment by enemy planes 
could effect more damage to our na- 
tion’s resources than our entire de- 
fense program will cost us. 


HAT must you and I do, out- 

side of giving our moral sup- 
port to proper measures, paying the 
increased costs out of our pockets, 
and indicating an unswerving inten- 
tion to defend to the last man when 
necessary? True, we do not intend 
to become a nation of peace-time 
soldiers, yet you and I, both men 
and women, have not only an im- 
portant duty to perform, we have 
the important duty. For the great- 
est strength of any defense is the 
people’s morale. The world gasped 
in admiration at tiny Finland’s mag- 
nificent defense, for it was realized 
that it was not the force of her arms 
but the splendid morale of her peo- 
ple which gave the world an object 
lesson in living which will not soon 
be forgotten. Scheming conquerors, 
in looking around for newer fields, 
do size up the military strength of 
their prospective prey, but respect a 
great deal more the morale of its 
people. Where the morale is at a 
low ebb, Fifth Columns get in their 
deadly work; but Fifth Columns 
have short thrift where the people 
think clearly and are free from the 
vices of greed, avarice, bribery, de- 
ceit and other enemies of human 
virtue. 


How, then, must we build up our 
morale? By mass shouting of 
threats; by much belligerent chest 
thumping? No, the quiet, calm de- 
termination of a people secure in 
their righteous convictions makes the 
morale that lasts through all adver- 
sities. In order that America may 
present a determined front, behind 
which stand a united people, we 
must, by the very nature of our 
democracy, set our private houses in 
order. We must be first class citi- 
zens in our State, our community, 
our neighborhood, our family. We 
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must eliminate from our individual 
selves the selfishness, the pompous 
pride, the vanity, the intolerance, 
which are the causes of human dis- 
cord, breeding suspicion of each 
other. We must maintain rigorously 
a high standard of personal in- 
tegrity, no matter where or how 
hard the shoe pinches at times, as 
an example to our weaker neighbors, 
our newly acquired citizens, and— 








Blitzkrieg- Over there 


“In the twinkling of an eye.” 
—I Cor. 15:22 





“Come, Comrades, on to victory! 
Ah, soon I'll be—” 
hurled 
Into eternity. 
There face to face I’ll see 
The real and only Ruler of the 
World, 
Who laughs at pigmy man’s conceit, 
For He foresees that e’en his day 
Must come, when he must reap de- 
feat, 
When, trembling he alone 
Will stand before the Judge’s throne. 
What will the accuséd murderer 
dare say, 
When millions in the witness stand 
Raise their right hand 
And, training trigger fingers on him, 
cry: 
“All this you did to me, and me, and 
PPT 
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What will his sentence be? 
All in the twinkling of an eye. 
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most important of all—to the junior 
members of our own households. We 
must deeply intrench ourselves into 
our religious training and re-pro- 
fess a new, vigorous adherence to 
those teachings from which too 
many of us have strayed too far in 
the hustle and bustle of modern liv- 
ing. We must teach true Christ- 
liness, not by preaching but by ex- 
ample. From Him we must get our 
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courage, remembering that while He 
was never combatative or belliger- 
ent, He possessed a calm courage 
which has won the undying admira- 
tion of millions down through the 
centuries. If we expect to fight a 
good fight, we must put on the whole 
armor of Faith and in asking God’s 
protection, we should seek to merit 
it and not go begging with empty 
hands. 

Just as our Government is speed- 
ily and wisely overhauling its mili- 
tary and naval defenses, we, the peo- 
ple to make up this great bulwark 
of freedom, must inspect and over- 
haul our private lives. Great phy- 
sical courage comes from stiff moral 
courage and moral courage is the 
direct product of spiritual courage; 
for, without the spirit, man sinks to 
the level of the animal. The degree 
of man’s strength in great crises is 
commensurate with his spiritual de- 
velopment. In a democracy, the 
principles which its citizens desire 
to be shown as national principles 
must, of necessity, be the principles 
practiced by its individual citizens. 
If we demand national integrity, we 
must practice private integrity; if 
we demand national justice, we must 
practice individual justice; if we 
demand a conscientious government, 
we must be equally conscientious in 
our private dealings. Our private 
lives constitute America’s strongest 
bulwark against the forces who seek 
militantly and covertly to destroy 
our institutions, our land, homes, 
families, freedom of speech and wor- 
ship, and finally to replace Chris- 
tianity itself with a godless doctrine. 
Purge ourselves of weakening quali- 
ties and we purge America; 
strengthen ourselves and we make 
America impregnable! 

And never, never must we fail to 
realize the importance of our trust! 
Those courageous heroes of Valley 
Forge held in their freezing fingers 
the mere germ of a great civiliza- 
tion: we carry in our hands the 
life or death of a lusty, wholesome 
youth who promises to blossom into 
the brightest manhood the world has 
yet dreamed of. Let us keep our 
powder dry, to be sure; but let us 
not forget to put our trust in God 
and strive to make our lives worthy 
of His protection. 
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Prelude to a Kiss 


Quentin Morrow Phillip’ 


Illustrated by Paul A. Grout 


HERE were no tears on her 

part, no weeping, no wringing 

of hands. She simply looked 
at him, her eyes steady, her mien 
rather calm. 

“Bill,” she said, “when I married 
you I thought you were the grandest 
person in the world. I feel different 
now. I’m not even sure that I love 
you. You’ve changed so.” 


“Sure, I know,” he muttered. 
“When a man’s down on his luck—” 


“No, it isn’t that,” she interrupt- 
ed. “We could be poor as mice, and 
I would love you no less. It isn’t 
that I care about. But it’s that 
bunch you’re running around with, 
them with their crazy ideas!” 


“All right, I’m crazy with them,” 
he snapped. “But we’re going to 
overthrow this whole rotten system 
under which we live—and maybe 
you won’t think we’re so crazy when 
you see we can live like people 
should live, not always be at the 
mercy of those who have money.” 


“Yes, that’s what they said in 
Russia,” she answered. “Now look 
at them. People there can’t even 
call their souls their own. You 
would have that here? Why? Be- 
cause being out of a job has made 
you desperate and—” 

“I have a right to be desperate,” 
he interrupted. “I’m not cattle. I’m 
a human being, and I’ve a right to 
live, and I’m going to live even if I 
have to be a one man revolution. 
Only, I won’t have to be doing it 
alone. There’s thousands, millions 
like me, pushed around from one day 
to another while those who hold the 
money bags do what they want and 
don’t know what it means to go hun- 
gry. It’s the system, that’s what it 
is—and it’s got to be thrown over- 
board so we all can have an equal 
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chance. It isn’t right that a few 
should have everything and the 
masses nothing.” 


“I heard that before,” she said 
quietly. “Heard it a hundred times, 
ever since you got mixed up with 
those Communists. But it’s all 
wrong, Bill, all wrong. Nothing good 
ever comes from violence. Besides, 
when you defy law and order you do 
things to yourself which you can 
never repair. And the price you 
pay for the doing isn’t matched by 
whatever reward there might be.” 


He smiled. 


“Look, honey,” he said. “Nothing 
has ever been accomplished in this 
world without somebody being called 
to do a mess of dirty work. We 
can’t all be at the top with the 
directors. So I’m just going to do 
my share—and I’m aiming to get 
security out of it, and a chance to 
live decently like a white man 
should. I want you to have good 
clothes to wear, plenty food in the 
ice box—not this skimping from day 
to day and not knowing where your 
next dollar is coming from. We’ve 
had it tough enough the last couple 
of years.” 


“I could stand it for a lifetime, if 
you would again be the man you 
were,” she said. “Once you were 
self-reliant, you could take care of 
yourself, look after me. Now you 
prate about a strange ambition, talk 
about things you wouldn’t approve 
before.” She paused. “Bill, if you 
would find yourself again, forget 
this weird doctrine you picked up, 
we could regain the happiness we 
lost.” 


“Yeah, what would you have me 
do?” Sarcasm crisped his voice. 
“T’ve done everything I could to find 
a job, to get out of debt, to—” 
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“You might have done more.” She 
interrupted him again. “You might 
have kept your character strong, 
your vision clear. But, no. You’re 
expecting things to be handed to you 
on a platter. First it was the WPA. 
When that fell through you sought 
refuge in this worker’s party you’re 
so mixed up with. Truth is, you’ve 
forgotten how to live. You’re just 
building an excuse for your exist- 
ence!” 


“Oh, am I?” he sneered. “That’s 
a fine how do you do from a wife!” 


“Sorry,” she answered. “But, Bill, 
there’s a million things that still 
need doing. If you do just one, 
you'll earn your living.” 


“Well, where the hell am I going 
to get a job?” he shot back. “You 
know damned well I’ve looked all 
over. Why, they won’t even give 
you a chance for an interview. No 
help wanted, that’s the slogan today. 
What the devil do they care if you 
starve or not.” 


“How about making a job?” she 
offered. “If the mountain won’t 
come to Mohammed, is there a law 
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that says Mohammed can’t go to the 
mountain?” 


“Cut out the tripe!” he returned. 


“It isn’t tripe.” Her voice held 
firm. “There still are things you 
can do, and people who need them 
done. It’s just a matter of bringing 
the two together. It might take a 
little time and some patience, but 
it can be done. Nobody ever built a 
fortune from trying to wreck for- 
tunes.” 


“What can I do?” he answered. 
“I didn’t go to college to be a door 
to door peddler, asking people if 
there’s something I could do for 
them—like them guys who go around 
selling gimcracks. I went to learn 
a special trade. I learned all I could 
about it. I put years into it. I’m 
a specialist in my job. But who 
wants a specialist. Everything is 
dead, they tell you. Education 
counts for nothing. You train 
yourself for something special, then 
you’re lucky if you can get a job 
digging ditches. And this is sup- 
posed to be a great country, a land 
of opportunity. Bah! If those poli- 
ticians in Washington wanted this 
country to have prosperity, we’d 
have it. Only they don’t want it. 
They’d be out of jobs themselves if 
we got a break.” 


“You’re talking nonsense!” she 
exclaimed, softening her mounting 
anger. “There’s a depression all 
over the world, not in this country 


alone. You’re not the only one in a 
leaky boat. But others—” 
1940 


“Never mind reciting any success 
stories,” he interposed. “I’ve heard 
enough about these guys starting 
from nothing and winding up with a 
fortune. Jews, most of them. Live 
on a nickel a day, hoard every penny 
they get. Well, I’m not like that. I 
want to live decent, like a white 
man. I don’t want to deny myself 
everything just so I can have a mil- 
lion bucks some day. I want—” 


“Oh, let’s not go into that again,” 
she begged. “You want, you want— 
that’s all you know. If you want a 
thing bad enough and if you'll set 
your heart on it, you'll get it. But 
all you do is moan—” 


“Moan?” 
“Yes, moan.” 


“Okay, baby, have it your way. 
But, if that’s moaning, then I’m sure 
going to do plenty of it when I ad- 
dress that meeting tonight. I'll miss 
my guess if I don’t have the mob 
that’s coming up go out and tear 
down the city hall before I get 
through talking. I'll tell them! Ill 
tell them what’s wrong with this 
country!” 

“Bill, what’s the matter with 
you?” Her anger yielded to impa- 
tience. “That’s foolishness! Dan- 
gerous foolishness. You'll get your- 
self arrested for inciting a riot. 
Then you'll be worse off than you 
are. What’s gotten over you? 
You’re supposed to be an intelligent 
man, know right from wrong. That 
isn’t sense you’re saying. You can’t 
overthrow this government, and you 
know it.” 
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“Well, I’ll do something,” he mut- 
tered. “I'll do something to make 
them give us poor suckers a break. 
Things can’t go on like they are.” ¢ 

“They wouldn’t have to, if you 
showed a disposition to try your 
hand at something new. Why don’t 
you try selling? There are men 
making a living selling things on 
commission.” 

“You mean this door to door busi- 
ness? Going around with a box full 
of junk, begging women to buy 
something?” 

“Well, maybe not that. There are 
men calling on stores and business 
firms. You might get yourself a 
good line, sell it intelligently. You 
haven’t a bad appearance, and you 
can speak fine English when you 
want to. If you go about it in the 
right way, there are buyers who will 
listen to you. You'll make a living.” 

“I’m not a salesman, and I wasn’t 
cut out for one. I wouldn’t even 
know how to start. That’s for guys 
with a gift of gab—and I haven't 
got it.” 

“You could acquire it.” 


“Not at my age. I’m too old to 


learn new tricks.” 

“Quitter!” She flung the word 
bitterly. 

“Jane, I resent that!” he snapped. 
“I’m not a quitter, and you know it.” 


“I wish it were so,” she answered. 
She was about to enlarge on her 
doubt, but the front door bell rang. 
“Stay where you are. I'll go see 
who it is. Probably Mrs. Finnegan 
from across the street. She said 
something about coming over tonight 
and showing me some new patterns 
she bought. Thought she’d keep me 
company while you go to your meet- 
ing.” 

She was gone only a minute. 
When she returned to the room, a 
portly Jewish gentleman followed 
behind her. Bill got up instantly. 


“Well, Ginsburg, my old boss!” he 


exclaimed. “How did you ever find 
where we live? And what brings 
you here?” 


“Ah, such a long story it is,” said 
the visitor. “For two weeks all over 
the city I was looking to where you 
move, but nobody know where you 
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go. Then last night I meet Fred— 
what is it his name—ah, I never re- 
member those Polish names—but, 
anyway, he tell me where you move, 
and that’s how I am here. It’s good 
to be seeing you again, Bill. How 
are you, anyhow? You are work- 
ing?” 

“Sure, I got a job,” said Bill, 
smoothly. “Got one right after you 
let me out—when business went 
bad.” 


Jane crimsoned. 


“Bill is lying, Mr. Ginsburg,” she 
said forwardly. “He hasn’t worked 
steady in two years, not after you 
lost your business. Only he’s too 
proud to admit it. He won’t let on 
he’s been having tough luck.” 

Her husband crimsoned, too. 

“So, Ginsburg, I’m a liar. My 
wife says so.” But his anger cooled 
when he saw the hurt in her eyes. 
“Aw, what the hell! Why should I 
admit I’m having tough sailing? 
I’m not looking for sympathy.” 

“I was having tough luck also,” 
said the visitor, unceremoniously 
making himself at home in a chair. 
“Is there somebody who didn’t feel 
the depression you think? No, you 
don’t have to lie to me, Bill. I know 
what it is. For six months after I 
lost my business, there were lots of 
days when Mrs. Ginsburg and the 
children they didn’t eat so regular, 
and I didn’t know what to do. Sure, 
I know how it is, Bill.” 

“Then I suppose you’re working 
now.” Bill forced a smile. “Got 
yourself a job—” 

“No, I am in business again,” said 
the visitor. 


“In business?” Jane strained her 


credulity. “But you were broke, 
wiped out.” 

“Nooh, so what?” Ginsburg 
shrugged his shoulders. “After I 


was seeing there was no job noplace 
—and nobody wants an old Jew like 
me, anyways—so I says to myself, 
Ginsburg you got to go back into 
business, and you should not make 
the same mistake like you make be- 
fore. So I borrow some money from 
friends I got and I buy some stuff I 
know ladies they like, and I am 
peddling it from house to house. 
Soon I make a litle money, then I 
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make a deal to handle this stuff ex- 
clusive in Chicago, and then I hire 
some salesmen, and pretty soon I 
pay my debts and fix my credit 
good. Then I sell that business be- 
cause I don’t like it anyway, and 
then I buy back my old business 
which I am losing two years ago. 
And now everything is like it was 
before, and I am happy again—and 
I am here tonight so I should ask 
Bill if maybe he wants his old job 
again. I know he is a good man 
and I can trust him he should run 
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Reflection 


“I thank the God Who givest me 
The joys that now are mine: 
The joys to live, to love, to see 
The beauties of Eternity, 
Wrought by that Hand divine. 


I know that man must leave behind 
This transient earthly land, 

And seek his peace in heaven’s clime 
Where angels, on the steps of time 
By God, their Savior, stand.” 


Madelyn Logan 
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his old department good like before, 
and he can start in the morning if 
he will take forty dollars a week. 
It’s not so much like the fifty dollars 
a week he used to make before, but 
if times get a little better again I 
will give him fifty, and maybe more. 
I need a good man, and I don’t want 
I should be stingy when I got money. 
Nooh, what do you say, Bill? Would 
you care to work for your old boss 
again?” 


Bill and Jane exchanged glances. 
There was a lot their visitor had 
said that hit Bill squarely where it 
hurt most. Further, there was a lot 
they had better leave unsaid between 
themselves. Ginsburg watched 
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them while they stood silent, thought 
he could read the man’s mind. 

“Ah, you should not be afraid 
maybe I will lose the business 
again,” he said, by way of clearing 
up doubts. “You are knowing 
yourself it is a good business, only I 
make mistake before, give people too 
much credit and they don’t pay. We 
will not do that again. If we work 
together, you will make money, and 
I will make money. Maybe we don’t 
make a million dollars, but what’s 
the difference so long we are living 
like decent people and paying our 
bills. Nooh, what do you say? You 
will start in the morning?” 

“Yeah, yeah, I'll start in the 
morning.” Bill’s voice reached a 
peak of eagerness. “You know I 
wouldn’t turn it down. And, if I’ve 
got anything to say about it, that 
business isn’t going to go on the 
rocks again. I know where the mis- 
take was, and if you’ll just mean to 
let me co-operate—” 

“Why not?” Ginsburg interrupt- 
ed. “You know so much about the 
business like I do. For twelve years 
you was with me, and you are know- 
ing I am an honest Jew. I do not 
lie to you. I am giving you my word 
I want you should take an interest 
in the business so it should mean so 
much to you like it is meaning to 
me. That is fair, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s fair,” Bill affirmed. 
“All I want is an even break and—” 
He caught Jane glancing at her 
wrist watch. 

“You’re late for your meeting, 
Bill,” she said pointedly. 

He reddened. 

“Those guys be damned,” he said 
suddenly. “I’ve got something now, 
and I’m not going to muff it. I’m 
washed up with them. And that’s 
for you, baby!” He caught her in 
his arms and planted a kiss full on 
her mouth. “Just please forget 
what we talked about tonight. I’ve 
got a new lease on life—and I’m go- 
ing to see to it you’re never sorry 
that you’re Mrs. Bill Grennan.” 

But there still was a shadow of 
sadness in her eyes when he kissed 
her again. Somehow, old Ginsburg, 
sitting comfortably in his chair, was 
a living testimony to many things 
she really believed. 
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She “Woman Shou Gavest Me 








An examination of conscience for 
married men, to be served as let- 
tuce leaves in the luncheon sandwich 








Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 


ES, CASTING the blame on others began in 

the garden of Eden, when a man, his wife, 
and a devilish snake had defied the clear prohibi- 
tion of God. Had Adam blamed himself for eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit, he would have put the 
blame where it belonged. He does not blame Eve, 
his wife, for heeding the devil’s suggestion, nor 
for offering him a bite of the deadly fruit. In- 
stead, he seeks to cast the blame for his sin upon 
God Himself. Note, he does not say; “the woman 
whom I chose to be my wife”’—because he had 
choice of no other. Neither was his consent asked 
about having a part of his body fashioned into a 
helpmate for himself, who was to stick to his ribs 
as close as the adipose tissue to his bodily frame- 
work. No, he blames the Creator. He says: “the 
woman THOU gavest me,” as though he would say: 
“Why did you not make her of ‘sterner stuff’, with 
a little more backbone and less eye and ear?” 


The modern man is more advantageously sit- 
uated. He can at least choose his own helpmate. 
If he makes a bad selection he has no one to blame 
but himself. To help him in his choice the Holy 
Ghost assures him in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, the 
twenty-sixth chapter: “Happy is the husband of a 
good wife: for the number of his years is double.” 
(v. 1) “A virtuous woman rejoiceth her husband, 
and shall fulfill the years of his life in peace.” (v. 2) 
“A good wife is a good portion, she shall be given 
in the portion of them that fear God, to a man for 
his good deeds.” (v. 3) “The grace of a diligent 
woman shall delight her husband, and shall fat his 
bones.” (v. 16) “A holy and shamefaced woman is 
grace upon grace.” (v. 19) “As the sun when it 


riseth to the world in the high places of God, so 
is the beauty of a good wife for the ornament of 
her house.” (v. 21) 


Of the wicked woman Eternal Truth says in the 
same chapter, verses 8 to 10: “A jealous woman is 
the grief and mourning of the heart. With a jeal- 
ous woman is a scourge of the tongue which com- 
municateth with all. As a yoke of oxen that is 
moved to and fro, so also is a wicked woman: he 
that hath hold of her, is as he that taketh hold of 
a scorpion.” And in chapter 25, verses 19 and 23: 
“A man will choose any plague... but the wicked- 
ness of a woman. And there is no anger above the 
anger of a woman. It will be more agreeable to 
abide with a lion and a dragon, than to dwell with 
a wicked woman.” 


The husband is the “head” of the family, the 
wife is the “heart.” If the head selects a bad heart 
married life will be a continuous chain of headaches 
and heartaches. The chances are that, if a wife of 
a man’s choice turns out to be a disappointment 
to him, he, not she, needs a bit of remodeling. The 
husband may have failed to realize the extent of 
his obligations to his “better half.” All these 
duties are summed up in the word “love,”—true, 
persevering love, love purified and sanctified by the 
Catholic faith. 


God demands that a husband show his wife this 
true, Christian love. He bids St. Paul say: “Hus- 
bands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered Himself up for it.” (Eph. 
5:25) What a sublime Exemplar for all men! How 
deep and sincere, how strong and persevering, how 
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pure and holy, how ready for sacrifice, how self- 
sacrificing was and still is the love of Christ for 
His Church! For her He has shed the last drop 
of His Precious Blood upon the Cross. Out of love 
for the Church and her children He remains day 
and night in the small, poor tabernacles on the 
altars of her churches and chapels. Daily in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and in the Sacraments 
He applies to her the merits and graces that He has 
obtained for her by His bitter Passion and Death. 
At all times He has defended her against and pro- 
tected her from the powerful attacks of Satan and 
his helpers here on earth. Always He is long- 
suffering and patient with the weaknesses and 
shortcomings that manifest themselves in the 
Church because of human frailty. Such an all- 
embracing love a husband should have towards the 
wife that he chose to be his partner for life. 

A true, constant, Christian love is demanded of 
the husband by his relation to his wife. Repeat- 
edly he has promised her this love, promised it in 
words that bind him with the grave responsibility 
of a trice holy oath because they were spoken in a 
most solemn manner at the steps of the altar at 
the important moment when he offered her his 
hand in holy and inseparable wedlock. On that 
solemn occasion he promised to be to her the best 
and truest friend all the days of his life. He 
promised to provide for her, to protect her and to 
make her happy. For his sake his wife has left 
father and mother from whom she had received 
daily tokens of tender love. She has given him 
her whole heart, has entrusted her whole life to 
him. She lives only for him and his children; she 
will care for him and them with all the powers 
of her soul. Would it not be unchristian, yes, in- 
human, if the husband on his part would not be as 
devoted to her by constant fidelity and whole- 
hearted love? 

Again, true and constant love for his wife is 
demanded of the husband by his own happiness and 
the welfare of his entire family. If the husband 
is cold and lacking in love for his wife, she also by 
degrees will grow cold towards him. If love moves 
out of married life, then discord and disagree- 
ments of every kind move in—to stay. Life then 
becomes a burden, each cross of married life be- 
comes a double burden, yes, grows ten times 
heavier. The children in the family grow up to be 
a constant worry and disappointment to their quar- 
reling parents. All gaudy show, all money and 
wealth, all prominent positions, all pleasures and 
parties cannot restore love, can not restore peace to 
such a family. Only where love and peace reign 
will the members of a family be content and happy. 
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If a Christian husband loves his wife in a true, 
God-willed manner, he will permit her to perform 
her religious duties conscientiously. He will even 
spur her on to do so, should this be necessary. He 
is glad to see her perform her daily prayers regular- 
ly, to see her go to Mass on weekdays, if her house- 
hold duties permit it, to receive the sacraments 
often and devoutly. He is convinced that the solid 
piety of his wife will rebound to his own good and 
that of his children. Rightly does Holy Writ liken 
a pious and religious wife to a grape vine that de- 
lights its owner with luscious and abundant fruit. 
“Blessed art thou and it shall be well with thee. 
Thy wife as a fruitful vine on the sides of thy 
house.”—Psalm 127: 2-3. It has been well said, 
“Where God has built Himself an altar in the 
hearts of a husband and his wife, their whole 
house becomes a house of God—a church.” 


True love will cause the husband to be friendly, 
obliging, and thoughtful. “Love is patient, is kind,” 
says St. Paul (I Cor. 13:4). Love wants to cause 
joy. But that can be effected only by friendliness, 
graciousness, and true goodness of heart. How 
many families would have remained delightful 
sanctuaries of peace and happiness, how many 
wives would always have fulfilled their duties most 
conscientiously and sacrificed themselves for their 
children, if their husbands had always understood 
how to practice self-restraint and to be meek and 
patient in their relations with them. Let the hus- 
band avoid in his words and actions anything that 
smacks of hardness or apathy. 


A loving spouse will gladly use every opportunity 
to cause his wife pleasure. He will offer her gifts 
on the red letter days of her life. These little 
tokens of affection, however small they may be, 
tighten the bond of affection between husband and 
wife. A married man once made a mission. The 
missionary examined the conscience of his hearers 
on how often they had given little tokens of affec- 
tion to their wives. He suggested that they take 
home a box of candy or some other little gift to 
their wives that very evening. One man, much 
pricked by his conscience on this very point, de- 
cided to turn over a new leaf and stopped in a 
drug store on the way home to purchase a box of 
eandy for his wife. On being met by her at the 
door of his home and being asked what the box 
was that he offered her, he stammered in the effu- 
sion of his affection: “A box of candy for you.” 
“Lord,” she cried out, “here I thought you were 
making the mission and you come home drunk.” 


If a husband truly loves his wife he will patient- 
ly endure and charitably condone her faults and 
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imperfections. To fume and scold her for her short- 
comings merely makes matters worse. Throw one 
stone upon another and there will be a report and 
the sparks will fly. Throw a rock into a heap of 
wool and there will scarcely be a sound and no 
sparks. The same is true with human beings. The 
sensible man will accomplish ten times more with 
his wife by a few words spoken in meekness and 
self-control than the hothead will accomplish by 
his harangues of an hour’s duration. St. Francis 
of Sales contends that “you can catch more flies 
with a drop of honey than with a whole barrel of 
vinegar.” 


If your wife is thoughtless, talkative, conten- 
tious, angry, etc., you should strive most earnestly 
to bring about a reform in her. But that can be 
effected only by means of patience, meekness, and 
kindness. A conflagration is not extinguished by 
heaping more fuel on the fire, nor by pouring oil 
upon it. Every human being has his or her weak- 
ness. Hence it will happen that the sun of marital 
happiness will often be obscured by little disagree- 
ments and quarrels. But the sun must never set 
on such a family war. If a door squeaks on its 
hinges a little oil will make it swing easily and 
noiselessly. When contentions arise in your mar- 
ried life pour on a little oil of love. You may be 
right or wrong; offer your wife your hand in re- 
conciliation. If your pride wants to rebel, recall 
that you have placed the wedding ring on the ring 
finger of your wife’s hand, from which, it is said, 
a vein runs to the heart, the seat of love. By 
mastering your feelings you will at the same time 
conquer the heart of your wife. At another time 
she will be eager to be the first to offer her hand to 
you as a token of forgiveness. Love seeks to carry 
joy and sorrow on either shoulder. Married people, 
who truly love each other must be like a pair of 
eyes—one always looks in the same direction as the 
other. The husband, the stronger partner, must 
bear the heavier burden, and, if he cannot take all 
grief from his wife he will at least make every 
effort to console her, to lessen her suffering in what- 
ever way he can. 

True love will cause the husband to care conscien- 
tiously according to his means for the proper up- 
keep of his wife with regard to food and clothing. 
He considers this a serious and holy duty. In this 
sense St. John Chrysostom writes: “A husband 
shall care for his wife as Christ cares for the 
Church; let him not shirk this duty even if he 
must suffer everything possible for her sake.” Long 
before him, St. Paul had written to the Ephesians: 
“Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved 





the Church... He that loveth his wife loveth him- 
self. For no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth 
the Church.” (5:25, 28, 29) And to Timothy he 
writes: “If any man have not care for his own, 
and especially of those of his house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” (I Tim. 
5:8) 

A man will experience the purest and holiest joys 
in the bosom of his family. Love of wife and 
children will cause the husband to seek his recrea- 
tion and relaxation with them, and not away from 
home with strangers and dangerous companions. 
The modern home has been defined as “a sleeping 
place near the garage.” In some families the mem- 
bers see one another so seldom that when on rare 
occasions they do meet at the dinner table they al- 
most need an introduction to each other. The auto 
has done much to draw a man away from his family 
to seek enjoyment and diversion outside the family 
circle. The wife and children also enjoy the fresh 
air and change of scenery. Why not take them 
along in the “family” car? A couple was once 
blown out through the roof of their house by a 
cyclone. When recounting the weird happening the 
reporter remarked that it was “the first time they 
had gone out together in twenty years.” 

You are married to your wife until death di- 
vorces you. You have given her alone the right to 
your body, just as she has given you the exclusive 
right to hers. No other woman must share your 
attention or affection. “A man shall leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they 
shall be two in one flesh.” (Gen. 2:24) Adultery is 
a serious violation of the marriage promise made 
in the sight of God and ratified by the Church. The 
adulterer severs the bond that God has destined to 
unite and bind most closely human society. He 
commits the greatest injustice to his wife; he de- 
stroys the peace of the home, hinders the good 
education of the children, destroys the happiness 
of the whole family by drawing down God’s curse 
and punishment upon it. “Do not err,” says St. 
Paul, “adulterers shall not possess the kingdom of 
heaven.” (I Cor. 6:9) The old Roman poet says: 
“Resist the beginnings.” This counsel on the lips 
of our Blessed Savior is: “I say to you, that who- 
soever shall look on a woman to lust after her, 
hath already committed adultery with her in his 
heart.” (St. Matt. 5:28) Look at yourself in the 
mirror of the above truths and you will see what 
may still be lacking to make you a model husband. 
If you are such, she who is “one flesh” with you 
will also be a model wife. God gave her to you to 
keep her good and to make her better. 
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Advantages 


(Continued) 


The Fourth Motive to be Considered 
By One Who Feels Drawn to a 
Religious Rule—The Divine 
Reward 


‘THERE is one word without 

which all language would be cold 
and void, and that is the word ‘heav- 
en.’ For it is to the mind what flour 
is to the baker, or wood to the car- 
penter, or sheep to the shepherd. 
Take the flour away, and what is 
left of the baker? Destroy the wood, 
and how will the carpenter thrive? 
Scatter the sheep, and what will be- 
come of the shepherd? Take away 
heaven, and what becomes of the im- 
mortal soul? 


St. Peter himself was anxious to 
know what reward he was to receive 
for his service; therefore we who 
are no saints should not forget about 
it! Man must be spurred on by the 
hope of reward even as little chil- 
dren; otherwise he makes little ef- 
fort, and that which he does make 
is often drudgery. 

And what did our Lord answer 
St. Peter to the words: Behold we 
have left all things, and have fol- 
lowed thee: what therefore shall 
we have? He answered in this wise: 
Every one that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands 
for my name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundredfold, and shall possess life 
everlasting! 

Therefore the religious not only 
hopes for a great reward, but he is 
secure in that hope, and this security 
excludes both doubt and forgetful- 
ness. For if the day-laborer were 
to forget all about his wages, he 
would lie down to sleep, and thus 
earn nothing after all. But the good 
religious is always thinking of the 
wages that are coming to him some 
day! And the certainty he feels 
in his heart of obtaining that in- 
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effable reward never ceases! Every 
good work is, as it were, prefaced, 
accompanied, and concluded by it. 
His prayer, full of confidence and 
hope, never dies! He is filled with 
that ‘glorious frenzy’ of which St. 
Teresa speaks, 

O how many good works are daily 
performed by religious! They are 
indeed wise for they keep the eternal 
recompense perpetually before their 
sight. They are prisoners, inces- 
santly sighing for their deliverance; 
heirs, continually longing for their 
heritage. 

Nor will God rob religious of their 
merits. Nay, He can not, on ac- 
count of His promise. O wonderful 
condescension of -the all-powerful 
and independent Ruler of the uni- 
verse, to bind Himself to repay our 
miserable services with His own 
eternal riches! 


The Fifth Motive to be Considered 
By One Who Feels Drawn to a 
Religious Rule—Gratitude 
for God’s Gifts 


UR VERY existence is due to 

God; we must thank Him for 
our life. Our Christian heritage is 
especially God’s gift; for which we 
must indeed be most grateful. But 
there is another gift God can make 
a man, which is the complement of 
these—a vocation to the religious 
life. A religious counts the steps that 
led him to God, thus: birth, bap- 
tism, holy Communion, confirmation, 
the holy vows. He bows his head in 
gratitude to God for such an un- 
speakably great calling, and labors 
with all his heart to make himself 
worthy of it. 


To all men God gives means suf- 
ficient to be saved; but to the re- 
ligious He gives means in abun- 
dance. Whatever the religious sees 
in his newly-chosen home is only an- 
other reminder of the eternal end 
for which God created him. He looks 
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upon the walls and realizes that 
nothing less than the desire for 
heaven has built them! He sees in 
the simple corridors and quiet cells 
the habitation of prayer, which the 
heavenly wisdom and foresight of 
his Rule have planned! He beholds 
the kneeling-benches, that recall to 
his mind the infinite providence of a 
good God. When he places his holy 
religious garb upon his body, he is 
conscious of the friendship with 
Jesus which it represents. 


In a word, when the religious 
thinks of all God has done for him, 
he says from the bottom of his 
heart: O how can I ever repay the 
least part thereof! And then he re- 
peats the offering of himself, striv- 
ing to make it more fervent than 
ever, so that, what he can not attain 
in reality, he may reach at least 
in desire, knowing that God looks at 
the heart above all. His whole life 
becomes one long act of gratitude. 


The Sixth Motive to be Considered 
By One Who Feels Drawn to a 
Religious Rule—God’s Honor 
and Glory and the Salva- 
tion of Souls 


HE MOTIVE of God’s honor and 
glory lends the highest purpose 
to everything a religious does, sees, 
hears, or touches, yea, to each breath 
he breathes! It makes everything 
holy, everything precious, everything 
deserving of eternal recompense. 
The glory of God is the highest 
motive one can have; for it means 
that he does all for the pure love of 
God. A religious has other motives, 
but this one crowns all the rest. 


The religious considers that God 
expects his homage every day, nay, 
every moment. He realizes that he 
belongs to God, and it is for Him 
that he should live. He knows that 
God will not care about all the 
beautiful things in the world when 
the final dissolution comes, but only 
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for this, that his servants have 
glorified Him on the earth! For He 
Himself says, that he is honored by 
the humble. (Ecclus. 3:21) 


The true religious gives God his 
soul, fully and irrevocably, with its 
virtues as well as the intention and 
charity with which those virtues are 
performed. He is a holocaust to the 
glory of God. 


In the world God is dishonored by 
self-seeking, often of the most 
shameful and hideous kind; in the 
religious life He is honored by self- 
denial, often by the most heroic self- 
immolation, as we see plainly in the 
Saints. 


In the old world men are busy 
providing for to-morrow, even avari- 
ciously gathering all they can, hon- 
nestly or dishonestly; they think 
not of their neighbor’s salvation, 
often not even of their own. In the 
religious life, however, a man need 
not bother about his next meal—he 
is provided for; all he needs to do 
is to fulfil his duty, and labor with 
might and main to please God and 
help his neighbor according to the 
Rule he has professed. As his fervor 
increases, his thirst for souls in- 
creases, and certainly if there be 
thirst present, will God refuse to 
quench it? O the souls that have 
been saved for heaven by zealous 
religious! Their name is legion. 


The Seventh Motive to be Considered 
By One Who Feels Drawn to a 
Religious Rule—The Exam- 
ple of the Saints 


iy READ the lives of the Saints 

fills us with shame and inspires 
us with fear. We feel shame, be- 
cause we are so different from them; 
fear, because we therefore make our 
salvation so uncertain. 


The mode of life followed by saint- 
ly religious is spurned by the world; 
all their simplicity and littleness is 
deemed but the foolish fanaticism of 
weak-minded men and women. That 
they followed Christ perfectly is not 
considered; for the world overlooks 
the finest jewels in the Gospel, hav- 
ing neither eyes to see nor ears to 
hear! 
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Or perhaps the world says: They 
were saints, and therefore can not 
be followed; they were unpractical 
men. What a sophism! They were 
men just as we are. They had their 
passions, but they overcame them; 
which in the world, men seldom do. 
They had their temptations, but they 
fought manfully and came out all 
the more victoriously; which in the 
world is a rarity. They had their 
faults, but they patiently corrected 
them, little by little, day by day; 
which the world does not even think 
of doing. They felt discouragement, 
but they remedied it by fervent 
prayer and complete trust in God, 
humbling themselves to the dust for 
their weakness and lack of love, and 
begging earnestly for grace; all of 
which the world passes over as if it 
were but a dream, unworthy of se- 
rious thought. They were naturally 
slow to virtue, but they spurred 
themselves onward by the considera- 
tion of reward and punishment; 
which the world foolishly neglects. 
They were prone to evil, but they 
made choice of the good and per- 
severed therein against all hin- 
drances; which the world only does 
when money is concerned! They 
were inclined to earthly things, but 
they left vanity to others, and took 
heaven alone for their portion; for 
which the world calls them fools. In 
a word, they were temporal, but 
they despised time for eternity; 
which the world will neither under- 
stand nor love. 


To live by a religious Rule is 
therefore as practical a thing as can 
be found on this earth; for expe- 
rience shows that it can lead any 
man to perfection. 


A Concluding Exhortation to the 
Thinking Soul 


iw A MAN can bend humbly, as 

the willow, then the strongest 
wind can not hurt him; but if he is 
proud, he will soon be humiliated. 
Nothing is too hard for the humble 
man; but pride is resisted. Many 
flee away from Christ because they 
love their own will! 


Again, many flee from Christ be- 
cause He demands of them to become 
poor. They have no spirit of sacri- 
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fice. They weigh not the great re- 
ward of poverty, its excellence, its 
happiness, its nobility. They think 
only of the giving up, not of its ob- 
ject and effect. Detachment from 
all things is the secret of ineffable 
delight; why will men not try and 
see? Is anything too hard for heav- 
en? 


Again, many flee from Christ be- 
cause they must forego pleasures. 
How blind are they! Is not the 
pleasure of virtue above all other 
pleasures? Is not the delight of 
prayer the most rare delight pos- 
sible? They who live according to a 
Rule enjoy themselves far more than 
those who plunge into all the oceans 
of earthly surfeit. Spiritual things 
inebriate the soul, and always grow 
sweeter; while temporal things 
satiate and end in bitterness! 


Finally, as to happiness, is not a 
happy death above all other species 
of happiness? O how true are those 
words which were inscribed above 
the portal of an ancient convent: It 
is hard to live here, but sweet to die! 
Therefore, let Christ Himself con- 
clude the words of this poor human 
effort: But one thing is necessary. 
Mary hath chosen the best part, 
which shall not be taken away from 
her. (S. Luke 10:42) 
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HE RED light flickers. The announcer leans 

toward the microphone. “We take you now to 
the Cathedral Library, where the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine presents the Catholic Radio 
Club.” A pleasant, but yet sincere voice floods the 
loudspeakers. “Good Morning Little Friends. In 
the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amen.” Affable and mellow voiced 
Father Hughes of St. Augustine’s Cathedral in 
Tucson, Arizona, is on the air. 

Since September 23, 1937, Father Hughes has 
been driving home Christian doctrine over the air 
lanes with such weekly regularity that today his 
audience of children listeners is estimated at over 
three thousand, and these extend even into Mexico. 
In 1937 the radio priest was asked to give religious 
instructions to the children in the various acade- 
mies scattered throughout the city. With the 
chancellor’s job on his hands, Father Hughes had 
little free time—too little to give instructions to 
the many academies. Radio always fascinated the 
priest as a great means for the saving of souls. 
He saw a marvellous opportunity, and an ingenious 
plan unfolded before him—a radio in each class- 
room and a broadcast from the local station. 

The management of radio station KVOA was 
asked for two free fifteen minute periods a week 
at 2:15 P.M. The management was entirely in ac- 
cord with the idea. There were not, of course, 
enough radios for all of the classrooms, but the 
following Sunday, a plea was made from the Cathe- 
dral pulpit for radios, and within a few days, thirty 
five radios were mustered together. 


at KVOA, gladly repaired the ailing radios, and 
within a week, each classroom was equipped. The 
time of the program was announced to the sisters, 
and the children expectantly awaited the first 
broadcast. Adapting his language to a fifth grade 
intelligence, Father Hughes opened with the ac- 
count of creation. “If you were going to make a 
model aeroplane you would need a plan, glue, wood, 
pins, string, and a few other things. Now, if I 
asked you to make the aeroplane and you did not 
have the things to make it with you would say, 
Father before I can make the aeroplane I must have 
the things to work with. Suppose you had nothing 
at all, could you make anything? Why, no. So, 
you see, you cannot make something out of nothing. 
Now, listen carefully, to make something out of 
nothing means to create. There is someone who 
has the power to create—yes, to make something 
out of nothing; and who can do this? Only God.” 

Immediately following the short talk, questions 
on the subject matter were asked by the priest. 
After the broadcast, the children wrote down the 
answers, handed them to the sister and discussed 
the questions among themselves—a sort of juvenile 
study club. The papers were corrected and the 
mistakes cleared up. From their inception, the 
radio broadcasts were not to replace the work of 
the sisters but were to act as a stimulant to arouse 
interest in the Catechism classes. Father Hughes 
insists that “children seem to take the view that if 
it came over the radio it must be true.” Nine 
hundred Catholic children were attentively listen- 
ing. To make certain of the attention of the 
children, examples and local color were injected into 
all of the talks. “If Christ were to appear on a 
Mountain and look over Tucson, what would he 
say?” 

The Yankees were playing in a deciding World 
Series game one afternoon and the game had been 
completed before Father Hughes’s program hit the 
air. The children knew nothing of the score. “The 
Yankees are playing this afternoon,” the priest be- 
gan, “for money. You also should play and fight 
for Christ with just as much enthusiasm.” When 
the program was completed, he announced the 
World Series game score. This twist of psychology 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the children. 

Thoroughly convinced of the practicability and 
progress of Father Hughes’s broadcasts, the KVOA 
management welcomed back the priest to the sta- 
tion for 1938. At this time a problem confronted 
the radio priest. A lesson was learned. . The paro- 
chial school children, who needed the religious in- 

structions less than the Catholic children 


Paul Bartholomew, a young technician Henry F.U nger in public schools were reaping the bene- 
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fits from the broadcasts with nothing for the other 
children. Even parents of these latter children 
pleaded for a program that could be heard by 
their children. To meet this problem a Catholic 
Radio Club was formed. Through this club, Fa- 
ther Hughes attempted to reach the largest number 
of children. Handbills were printed announcing the 
1938 series. These 
were given out at all 
the churches on a Sun- 
day in the city and 
vicinity. Boys were 
posted at public school 
entrances where more 
of the bills were given 
to all of the students. 

The two weekly pro- 
grams were replaced 
by an_ eight-thirty 
Saturday morning pro- 
gram. It came before 
a Mickey Mouse pro- 
gram and preceded the 
play period of the 
children. Each mem- 
ber of the Club, upon 
sending in a postcard with school, grade and’ age 
attached, signifying their willingness to become 
members, received a St. Christopher medal. A 
thousand postcards were sent to the radio station 
and the majority of them were from public school 
students. The KVOA management felt that the 
listeners were over twice as numerous as the cards 
received. 

Then began the novel attraction of choosing at 
random four names from the list on file and reading 
them at the opening of the program, while four 
more were read at the conclusion. These eight 
could appear at Foy’s religious store in Tucson and 
receive handsome gifts, all donations of Mr. Foy. 
Out of town winners were mailed their prizes. 
This kept the children glued to the radios at week- 
ly intervals. 

Throughout the second year a program dealing 
with the lives of the Saints and the ten command- 
ments drove home many religious points. An essay 
contest was held on “How I can become a saint.” 
A prize was awarded to each grade. The winners 
of the contest read their essays from the remote 
control studio in Bishop Gercke’s residence. 

Letters of congratulation poured in from parents, 
who. had become fascinated by the instructions. 
Even non-Catholic parents were responding. The 
broadcasts reached the entire southern part of the 
state. In many desert places, this was the only 
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instruction heard for a month. A _ non-Catholic 
teacher had even gathered her twenty four Catholic 
Mexican children around the radio in a remote 
region to listen to these talks. Children in Mexico, 
where some churches were closed, were also listen- 
ing in. Upon investigation Father Hughes found 
that ninety per cent of the homes possessed radios 
and those without 
gather in groups for 
the broadcasts. 

The hundreds of let- 
ters pouring into 
KVOA, had built up a 
good will toward the 
station and _ enthusi- 
astically the manage- 
ment urged Father 
Hughes to begin his 
third year in 1939. 

In October, 1939, the 
third year of broad- 
casting was begun. 
Again, handbills were 
distributed, and fold- 
ing cards, containing 
the requirements for 
membership in the Club, were also passed along to 
all the children. These were to be placed on the 
radios as a reminder to listen on Saturdays to the 
Catholic Radio Club. 

As an innovation, a Religious Problem Contest 
was held at the end of each program. A religious 
problem, such as, “Why must I not go to a fortune 
teller?” was given. For the best solution, a prize 
was awarded. Children were invited to send in 
problems. One such received awaited the solution 
for the problem of Joe and Pat going on an over- 
night hike. Pat knelt down to say prayers before 
retiring, while Joe said, “Why did you kneel down 
to pray? What would you say if you were Pat?” 

Since the program has begun, one High Mass was 
held in the large Cathedral, and the huge crowd of 
children overflowed the church. Before the radio 
programs terminate for the summer time, an ap- 
peal is made for children to attend religious vaca- 
tion schools. 

The radio priest insists that work of this kind 
has just begun. He is certain that any radio 
station management if properly approached will 
grant free time for this purpose. A central bureau, 
as the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, of 
which the Catholic Radio Club is a member, is 
necessary to arrange a yearly series of talks for 
busy pastors. At present Father Hughes is hoping 
the children’s hour will reach the Arizona network. 
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LL MEN who take 

life seriously try to 

keep fit for life’s 
daily duties by conscien- 
tiously performing each 
day a series of Pn gene 
exercises which they call 
their “daily dozen.” These 
exercises vary with the 
taste and physical make- 
up of the individual. But 
all agree that, to produce 
the desired magic effect of 
keeping the body in per- 
fect trim, the following 
five rules must be observed 
when performing these 
daily exercises. 


1. The mind must be bent 
on the work and in 
earnest. 

2. The exercise must be 
done with enjoyment 
and vigorously. 

8. Regularity must be 
observed. 

4. To avoid monotony 
vary the exercises at 
pleasure. 

5. All movements must 
be done slowly and 
steadily. 





D Your duty as per- 
fectly as possible. 

Only that is done well 

which is done for God. 
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There is a “daily dozen” 
for the soul as well as for 
the body. To become an 
accomplished musician you 
must practice daily. To 
become a saint you must 
also practice daily. You 
enjoy a musical selection 
that is well rendered. You 
wish that you might be 
able to equal or even to 
surpass the artistic tal- 
ent of an accomplished 
musician. That wish may 
be vain and its realization 
impossible. You may lack 
a talent for music. Or, 
if you have the talent, you 
may lack the means for 
developing and perfecting 
this God-given gift. Again, 
you may have the talent 
and the necessary means, 
but you may lack the pa- 


Bee CALs often during 


the day 
1. The presence of 
God; 2. His boundless 
love of you; 3. His con- 


stant offering of Himself 
for you on the altar; 4. 
His infinite mercy; 5. The 
shortness of your life; 
6. The eternal reward for 
your good deeds. 


tience and persistence that 
is required to become a 
master, a virtuoso. The 
same does not hold for 
sainthood. All men with- 
out exception are called to 
be saints. God does not 
give this vocation without 
offering the necessary 
means to reach that end. 
The only reason you can 
advance for not being a 
saint, or at least for not 
striving earnestly to be- 
come one, is lack of will 
ow, which we designate 

y the _ non-flattering 


MIX? the things that 
are above, not the 
things that are on the 
earth. Take God’s view- 
point on the trials and 
troubles of life. To do 
that you must look at 
them through the tele- 
scope of faith. Turn its 
large lens towards God, 
the small one on yourself, 
on your daily cares and 
sufferings. Objects look 
small from a mountain 
top, but you need not 
scale a mountain to see 
the sky and _ transport 
yourself in spirit above 
the clouds. 
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name of laziness. The 
task is not im ible. It 
is not as difficult as it may 
appear at first sight. A 
child can master the tech- 
nique. It depends not so 
much on what you know 
as on what you do. Start 
today and daily run this 
scale. 





be SHION your life on 
the life of Christ. 
The Gospel tells us what 
He thought, said, and did. 
His life was the textbook 
in which the Apostles, 
and after them all the 
Saints, learned perfection. 
When He invited the little 
children to come to Him 
it was to teach them the 
A B C’s of perfection. His 
teaching is both simple 
and profound. It is adapt- 
ed to the capacity of each 
earnest pupil. There is 
no reason for failing to 
pass the examination at 
death that will admit you 
to the university of heav- 
en where the wisest will 
never get his degree. 
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S L is the Latin word 


for “sun.” The 


sun of your spiritual life 
is prayer. The sun is al- 
ways shining—pray al- 
ways, not merely by word 
but by deeds. The sun is 
mute, but we feel the pow- 
er of its hot rays. Ac- 
tions speak louder than 


words. “I love you” said 
in good deeds is more 
pleasing to God thar 


when said with the lips 
only. When you pray, 
mean what you _ say. 
Prayer will brush away 
the dark clouds of doubt, 
gloom, despondency, and 
despair from your life’s 
horizon. It will dry your 
tears and fill your days 
with the sunshine of joy 
and peace. It is in this 
atmosphere alone that vir- 
tues can thrive and ma- 
ture... Prayer is conver- 
sation with God. We 
gladly converse with one 
whom we love. We tell 
him of our interests, our 
plans, our failures, be- 
cause we know that he 
understands and cares. 
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Y the sacrifice of 

yourself on the 
altar with the offering at 
the Mass each day, yes, 
all day long. There is 
one thing that is sacred to 
you even in God’s sight. 
He touches your goods, 
the beings dear to you, 
your health, your very 
life, for He is absolute 
Master of life and death. 
But there is one thing He 
respects—your liberty, 
your free will, your real 
self. The gifts you offer 
Him are already His. 
Your free will is your 
very own. Come to the 
altar in spirit, take what 
is most precious to you, 
your free will, and in 
union with Christ immo- 
late this “Isaac,” this 
darling of your heart and 
thereby give God full do- 
main over your whole be- 
ing and _  activity—For 
this no set formula cf 
words is needed. It is 
done by a mere movement 
of your will. God sees 
and records every move- 
ment of your heart. With 
a little attention and 
faithful practice this of- 
fering of yourself will in 
time become as natural 
and almost as frequent as 
your breathing. 


— by Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 






SI’ is the only evil on 
earth, the only thing 
that can shut the gates of 
heaven in your face. It 
is man-made. It can and 
must be avoided. Along 
the road to heaven God 
has placed “Stop” signs of 
sin. You must, therefore 
you can stop. sinning. 
Turn from the byways of 
sin and vice into the high- 
way that leads to heaven. 
There is no speed limit on 
this road, only a time 
limit. You must reach its 
end before the night of 
death makes further driv- 
ing impossible. The motor 
will then no longer work. 
The sacraments are repair 
and filling stations along 


this road. Grace fur- 
nishes the fuel. Your 
good will is the spark 


plug. If it is cleaned each 
morning you will go up on 
high.—The sacrament of 
penance is not merely in- 
tended to be a repair shop 
for motor repairs of the 
soul. By the examination 
of conscience it aims to 
teach you safer driving 
for the future, by calling 
attention to the wrong use 
of its parts when skidding 
in the past. Every eve- 
ning make the examina- 
tion faithfully on the 
driving of the day just 
drawing to a close. A 
wise man does not blame 
the other fellow. He as- 
sumes full responsibility 
for his own driving. 
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D good—avoid evil. 

That is the magic 
formula for ascending to 
sainthood. It is the first 
step repeated, but an 
octave higher. There are 
seven steps (the number 
of perfection) leading up 
to it and to others still 
higher. A scale in music 
is defined as “a graduat- 
ed series of tones ascend- 
ing or descending in pitch 
according to a_ specified 
scheme of their intervals.” 
To “scale” means to climb 
as by a ladder, to ascend 
by means of steps; also, to 
make a pattern in regu- 
larly graded proportions. 
Each act, performed in 
harmony with God’s Will 
makes sweet melody in 
His ear. Each sinful act 
strikes a discordant note 
that breaks this harmony. 
To climb to perfection is 
the work of a lifetime. It 
means to ascend slowly 
and with effort. This ef- 
fort must be put forth 
daily. By a long, slow, 
and imperceptible process 
your body is equipped for 
the work it is destined to 
do. It is the same with 
the powers of your soul. 
Daily exercise strengthens 
them. Do not become dis- 
couraged if you see little 
progress each day. You 
cannot see the grass grow. 
But each day, in rain or 
shine, it keeps growing. 
No matter how often you 
cut it, it just keeps on 
growing. Pattern your 
life according to the com- 
mandments, the beati- 
tudes, in short, on Christ 
Himself. Only then are 
you a true Christian. 





May 23. Again Europe’s new 
World War brings anxiety to St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey. Our Father 
Michael, Frater Herman and Frater 
Conrad (all three are from Indiana) 
are students at San Anselmo, the In- 
ternational Benedictine College in 
Rome. Last fall when Germany and 
France mobilized, our men were still 
visiting in Germany on their vaca- 
tion. With some difficulty they 
finally returned to Rome. Their 
hopes of returning to America then 
were disappointed. The Holy Fa- 
ther requested that all the foreign 
students remain in Rome for the 
school year. When Hitler’s cam- 
paign against the allies threatened 
to involve Italy in the war the ques- 
tion of returning home again be- 
came imminent for the St. Meinrad 
Benedictines. On May 23 Father 
Michael sent a cablegram to Father 
Abbot informing him that the Ab- 
bot Primate and the American 
Consul had advised all the American 
students to leave Italy. Father Ab- 
bot answered with the welcome 
news: “All return.” A second mes- 
sage from the refugees informed us 
that they were sailing on the SS 
President Harrison. This boat left 
Italy on June 4, and arrived in Jer- 
sey City on June 16. The monks 
arrived at the Abbey on the 20th, 
glad to see the greeting “PAX” 
(PEACE) on the door of the Abbey. 


May 27. For the Class of priests 
ordained at St. Meinrad’s Seminary 
on the morning of May 27, 1915, 
today is their Silver Sacerdotal Ju- 
bilee. Two of these Alumni are mem- 
bers of the Abbey—Father Law- 
rence, O.S.B. and Father Cyril, 
0.S.B. Abbey and Seminary joined 
with the two Fathers in observing 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
Ordination. The festivities opened 
with a congratulatory program in 
the gymnasium of the Minor Semi- 
nary. The Abbey Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Men’s Section of the 
St. Gregory Chancel Choir presented 
musical selections. As representa- 
tive of Major and Minor Seminaries, 
Reverend Francis Bauer in his ad- 
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Echoes from 
OUR ABBEY HALLS 


dress of congratulations assured the 
Jubilarians of the good wishes and 
esteem that their former pupils have 
for them. Both Fathers were pre- 
sented with generous spiritual offer- 
ings pledged by the students. Father 
Abbot Ignatius spoke on behalf of 
the Community. While reviewing 
the varied labors of both Jubilarians, 
Father Abbot insisted that the ex- 
ample of their perseverance for 
twenty-five years was an invaluable 
source of good for the Abbey. The 
Fathers, Clerics, and Brothers of 
the Abbey also had spiritual offer- 
ings for their confreres. The Jubi- 
larians then responded to the ad- 
dresses just made. The climax of 
the celebration was the Solemn Jubi- 
lee Mass offered by Father Cyril. 
Father Lawrence assisted as Arch- 


priest. A brother of Father Law- 
rence, the Reverend Carl Rieben- 
thaler, was Deacon, and Father 


Jerome, O.S.B., the Subdeacon of 
the Mass. Congregational singing 
by the entire student body gave the 
Mass a truly family character. Ser- 
vices in the Abbey Church closed 
with the solemn chanting of the “Te 
Deum”—the hymn of thanksgiving. 
At noon the Jubilarians were host 
to a large crowd of priests, relatives, 
and friends who attended the ban- 
quet in the dining room of the Minor 
Seminary. 

May 29. Professors and students 
find a cure for the worry and labors 
of the impending final examinations 
—May Day. Today the Minor Semi- 
narians have their traditional outing 
and picnic. Monte Cassino furnished 
an ideal place for this annual frolic. 
In the chapel of Our Lady Father 
Stephen offered a Missa Recitata as 
the opening of the May Day pro- 
gram. Rival class teams fought 
hard battles to gain the coveted title 
of champion ball team of the Minor 
Seminary. The refreshment stand 
became a favorite place of pilgrim- 
age. Despite the large quantities 
of hamburgers, lemonade, ice cream 
that disappeared, appetites came on 
in ever increasing numbers. The 
Professors of the Minor Seminary 
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Faculty were guests of the students 
for dinner and supper. 


June 3. As we left the refectory 
this evening the large bell tolled its 
message—the death of Father Isi- 
dore, 0.S.B. The news did not come 
as a surprise. Father Isidore has 
been an invalid since 1939. From 
last Saturday until Monday (the day 
of his death) his condition became 
so grave that death was expected 
at any moment. He closed the long 
months of suffering by a peaceful 
passing from this life, assisted by 
the prayers of Father Abbot, the In- 
firmarians, Father Ildephonse and 
Father Gregory, and the Brothers 
present at his deathbed. Father 
Isidore was seventy-two years of 
age. Forty-three years of his life 
had been devoted to God’s service as 
a Benedictine monk and for thirty- 
eight years he labored as priest. A 
native of Ebringen, Baden, Ger- 
many, Father Isidore came to the 
United States after he had complet- 
ed his military service in the Ger- 
man army. Desiring to begin pre- 
paratory studies for the Priesthood 
he came to St. Meinrad’s Seminary. 
After some years here he felt an 
attraction for the Benedictine 
cloistral life. This ambition was 
realized on September 20, 1897, 
when he made his profession as 
Frater Isidore of the Order of St. 
Benedict. Ordination to the Holy 
Priesthood followed five years later 
on May 24, 1902. Father Isidore 
labored in two parishes. At Ferdi- 
nand, Indiana, he was assistant for 
two years. Later he became pastor 
of St. Martin’s Church, Siberia, 
Indiana, and held that office for fif- 
teen years. In 1920 he was trans- 
ferred to the Benedictine Convent at 
Ferdinand to be chaplain for the 
Sisters. Illness forced him to resign 
that position in 1922. A rest period 
of two years improved his health 
and Father Isidore again took up 
the duties as chaplain in the con- 
vent. In 1932 he received an ap- 
pointment to Zell, South Dakota, 
where he remained in active duty 
until a paralytic stroke forced him 
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EUGENE SPIESS, OS.B. 


F THE Benedictine Cardinals 

who lived in Rome while I did 

I knew the future Cardinal 
Adrian Gasquet best. The future 
Cardinal lived with us when San An- 
selmo’s students were still quartered 
in the house of the Knights of Malta 
on the old Bocca de Leone, near the 
Piazza di Spagna. Father Adrian, 
as he was known then, was in his 
forties. He had been called to Rome 
together with a layman, a Mr. 
Bishop, the latter being the famous 
English historian and archivist, to 
oppose the validity of the Anglican 
orders. Pope Leo also appointed the 
famous Italian historian, Abbot 
Tosti, who then had taken rooms in 
the Abbey of Monte Cassino, to 


represent Mr. Gladstone and the 
Anglicans in general. 

Abbot Tosti knew English fairly 
well, but to make doubly sure that 
he lost no meaning of the words 
written by Mr. Gladstone, he would 
engage us American students spend- 
ing our summers at Monte Cassino. 
Thus it happened that some of us 
American Benedictine students be- 
came aware of what was occurring 
and what was contained in Glad- 
stone’s letters. I was told that this 
Abbot Tosti had lost his parents 
when a small child at Carpineto, 
and that Mrs. Pecci, the mother of 
Pope Leo, adopted the boy and 
raised him side by side with her own 
son, Vincenzo Joachim, the future 


pope. At any rate, I recall when- 
ever Abbot Tosti spoke with accents 
of feeling concerning one Vincenzo, 
he meant his boyhood companion, 
Pope Leo XIII. Thus the matter 
stood relative to the Anglican Order 
dispute: Two Benedictines, Gasquet 
our guest at San Anselmo, guided 
by the expert in matters of archives, 
Mr. Bishop, at the head of the com- 
mission opposing the validity; Ab- 
bot Tosti of Monte Cassino repre- 
senting Gladstone and the Anglicans. 

The matter of Anglican orders 
was settled by Pope Leo XIII on the 
grounds that the sacrificial character 
of Christ’s priesthood was lost sight 
of completely in the days of Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth, and that the 





to retire in 1939. That was the first 
sign of the approaching end; Fa- 
ther Isidore never recovered from 
the stroke. For some months he was 
a patient in the Sacred Heart Hospi- 
tal, Yankton, South Dakota. Last 
fall Father Abbot visited him there 
while in the Dakotas for the annual 
visitation of the Indian Missions. 
Father Isidore then asked to come 
back to the Monastery and Father 
Abbot brought him home on the first 
of November. After the funeral 
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services of Office of the Dead and 
Pontifical Requiem Mass the re- 
mains were laid to rest in the Abbey 
cemetery. R. I. P. 

June 8. The gong for rising this 
morning gets an immediate response 
from all. The students are thrilled 
with the anticipation of summer 
vacation. After Mass, the Rector’s 
blessing, and a hurried breakfast 
the great exodus begins. The rig 
of former days that brought the 
students to the nearest railroad has 
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been, replaced by the bus. Many 
private cars are also on the campus 
awaiting the students. Suitcases, 
boxes, all available types of luggage 
replace the armloads of books this 
morning. Vacation plans and not the 
worries of examinations are the 
topics for discussion now. Farewells, 
best wishes for a happy vacation, 
the noise of starting motors, frantic 
waving and shouting—then quiet. 
The noisy close of another school 
year ushers in the quiet of vacation. 
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ritual of James I, was defective in 
form, so that the Apostolic succes- 
sion was broken in those early days 
of the Anglican church. Asked by 
someone whether he spoke as Vicar 
of Jesus Christ in this matter of the 
Anglican orders the Pope wrote in 


reply: “We have settled this ques- 
tion irrevocably. It is settled for all 
future time to come; the Anglican 
ministers are not Bishops nor 
priests.” (Quotation from memory 
only) 

It was in 1896 that Pope Leo 
spoke settling the Anglican question. 
I was at Monte Cassino when the 
news reached me. With me was a 
Mr. Ramsey who was Anglican 
curate of the Anglican Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Ramsey had turned 
towards Rome. Abbot Primate De 
Hemptinne requested me to take 
Ramsey with me to spend the sum- 
mer at Monte Cassino. Ramsey was 
my senior by about 8 or 10 years. 
He was a lover of the pipe like my- 
self. We spent considerable time 
together walking north from St. 
Benedict’s Abbey towards the fa- 
mous old “il vechio novitiato,” “The 
old novitiate’ where St. Thomas 
Aquinas lived as a student for some 
time. I think it historically wrong 
to attempt to show that St. Thomas 
Aquinas lived in this novitiate with 
the ulterior object in view of becom- 
ing a Benedictine. Yet St. Thomas 
lived there, and I had a book in my 
hand that the great Doctor of the 
Church used as a school book, for I 
saw his hand writing where he scrib- 
bled along margins of some of the 
pages in this book. What brought 
him to the Benedictines? In the 
first place Aquino, the great Doc- 
tor’s birthplace, is near the foot of 
the hill upon which is located the 
“vechio novitiato.” Nearer yet to 
this ancient Benedictine novitiate is 
Rocca di Sicca, where the Saint’s 
clever little sister smuggled a key 
to her brother which liberated St. 
Thomas from the castle to which his 
father had confined him, trying to 
keep him from becoming a Domini- 
can at Rome. 

It was here in the very shadow of 
the place where Benedictine learning 
of the middle ages connected up with 
Scholasticism of the days of St. 
Thomas Aquinas that Mr. Ramsey 
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and I talked matters over concern- 
ing his step from Anglicanism to 
the fold of Jesus Christ. I soon dis- 
covered that Ramsey was a sort of 
encyclopedia on matters pertaining 
to Patristic theology. He had told 
me that it was his love for the early 
Church Fathers and the doctrines 
they taught that brought him back 
to Rome. “What was it?” I re- 
marked to him one day, “What 
Church Father impressed and in- 
fluenced you mostly to take the step 
you are now taking?” To this Ram- 
sey replied: “St. Cyprian and his 
homily on ‘Tu es Petrus,’ ‘Thou art 
Peter’ was too much for me, I no 
longer could resist, and I came back 
to Peter.” 

When the news reached Ramsey 
and myself that Pope Leo had spok- 
en, that Ramsey was no priest, that 
there was no Apostolic succession in 
the Anglican church, Ramsey laid 
aside his pipe and broke out into 
tears. “I am heart-broken. I lived 
from the very thought that I was a 


priest. Now I must believe as a 
Catholic that I was no priest. Tell 
me,” Ramsey went on to say, “ex- 


plain to me the graces that came 
upon me and others to whom I ad- 
ministered the sacraments. I saw 
these graces in myself as I stood at 
the altar saying what I believed to 
be the Mass, and I beheld the graces 
that came to others when I heard 
their confessions, etc.” I replied to 
Mr. Ramsey: “You were in the best 
of Faith; so were the others to 
whom you ministered. The Holy 
Spirit breathes where he wills. We 
cannot limit the doings of the Holy 
Ghost and say to him “thus far and 
no further!” He does as He pleases, 
and when He pleases, and asks no 
one for permission. Ramsey, your 
heart was the temple of the Holy 
Spirit because you were in good 
Faith—hence the graces of which 
you speak.” 

Ramsey became a Benedictine at 
Downside Abbey in England, was 
ordained a preist, and died not so 
many years ago as Abbot Leander 
Ramsey, Abbot of Downside. 

But I must return in my narrative 
to Cardinal Gasquet. I had the 
pleasure in 1924 to again be with 
him. His eightieth birthday was 
celebrated at St. Anselmo in that 
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year and I received an invitation 
from the Abbot Primate Von Stotzin- 
gen to be present. I noticed that 
the great scholar, Cardinal Gasquet, 
had not progressed so much since I 
last saw him in speaking the Italian 
language, for he started his talk to 
us by saying: “I do wish I could 
say all this in English.” My memory 
of the former Father Adrian brings 
me back to the Bocca di Leone days 
of San Anselmo, days never to be 
forgotten, for he lived with us about 
a year. 

I must here mention an incident 
where a certain Cardinal, whose 
name I had not heard, possibly I 
have forgotten it, stood outside of 
my room at San Anselmo on the 
Aventine Hill in Reme, and who un- 
wittingly, not knowing who was the 
inhabitant of that room, paid me and 
the aroma of real Kentucky tobacco 
a very nice compliment. © Abbot 
Primate De Hemptinne is my in- 
formant. “I passed your room the 
other day,” the Abbot Primate said 
to me, “accompanied by a Cardinal 
who desired to see Santa Saba from 
the loggia near your room. The 
Cardinal stopped suddenly in front 
of your door and said to me, ‘Father 
Abbot, are you running a hotel 
here?’ I suggest to you that you 
kindly close the transom above your 
door when you smoke.” Don’t think 
that I am entirely to blame for that. 
His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston who was Rector of the North 
American College at that time, was 
somewhat severe, and did not permit 
the students of the American Col- 
lege to smoke. This brought all the 
boyhood chums of mine, they who 
studied with me at St. Jehn’s Col- 
lege, in Brooklyn, to the Aventine. 
My guests on such occasions were, 
as a rule, students who hailed from 
Manhattan and Long Island accom- 
panied by others who were on the 
point of starving for a smoke. These 
students were of the opinion that it 
paid to be a Benedictine. Oh yes, 
a Benedictine has only to watch the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ and his own 
Abbot. I had the sanction of my 
Abbot to smoke, and the Vicars of 
Jesus Christ would rather offer an 
American a cigar in their extreme 
kindness, than interfere with Amer- 
icans smoking Kentucky tobacco. 
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BROTHER MEINRAD, O.S.B. 
IN MEMORIAM 


N THE golden jubilee year of 

his religious profession Brother 

Meinrad went to his Eternal 
Home in order to receive from the 
Lord the reward for his faithful 
service.*His achievements on earth, 
judged according to exterior and 
worldly standards may appear as 
something merely commonplace, 
natural, and negligible, but the 
faithfulness which characterized 
his every act, the love which ener- 
gized, the humility which cloaked 
his every deed during fifty long 
years lifted him from the com- 
monplace into the ranks of the 
spiritual heroes. It will therefore 
not surprise us that his Confreres, 
clear thinking and _ intellectually 
well balanced and discerning minds, 
saw in this good Brother an ex- 
ample and a model of eminent 
sanctity. The opinions of a few 
of these, excerpts of what they 
have written down, are herewith 
submitted. 

“He was the humblest, the most unselfish, the most 
lovable Brother that I have ever met.” 

“Towards his fellow men he was exceptionally kind 
and ever ready to serve, and it always appeared to me 
that in the fulfillment of his kind services he was urged 
on by a peculiar inner zeal, so that, whatever he did 
for others was not cold 





“It was a source of edification to 
observe Brother Meinrad in church. 
When in reading the life of the 
Franciscan Brothers Saint Paschal 
or St. Conrad of Parzham I came 
across passages referring to their 
humility, modesty, and cheerful- 
ness I was always reminded of 
Brother Meinrad.” 


“Brother Meinrad really pos- 
sessed that good zeal of which St. 
Benedict speaks in the 72nd chap- 
ter of the Holy Rule. If for ex- 
ample a task was imposed which 
seemed difficult and no one knew 
exactly where to begin, Brother 
Meinrad, with exemplary zeal al- 
ways took the lead. In fact he 
displayed extraordinary zeal even 
in the least undertaking. At the 
same time he always sought to give 
the first place to others, preferring 
for himself the humbler position.” 


“What I admired most in Broth- 
er Meinrad was that calmness of 
his soul in all the vicissitudes of life which seems to 
me an unmistakable sign of a soul anchored in God, 
whose peace is unperturbed by any passion whatso- 
ever. Never did I see Brother Meinrad impatient or 
cross, never disturbed in difficulties or angry when of- 
fended by others. He was a monk possessed of a saint- 
ly character.” 








dutiful service but rather 
characterized by that in- 
ner warmth which is a 
mark of true christian 
charity.” 

“Brother Meinrad al- 
Ways appeared to me as a 
quiet humble saint, the 
personification of humility 
and charity. From the 
time I was cast on my 
sick-bed I have  fre- 
quently prayed to him and 
have distributed his pic- 
ture to the other patients. 
I always say: I have 
known him myself; he was 
certainly a saint, pray to 
him.” 
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Favors ascribed to Brother Meinrad’s intercession 


“Through the intercession of Brother Meinrad we 
received assistance in a very difficult situation.” 


“An acquaintance had a number of serious eruptions 
on his arm. A short time after praying to Brother 
Meinrad he came and showed me the arm completely 
healed. ‘Brother Meinrad,’ he said ‘has really helped.’ ” 


“My husband had double pneumonia together with 
sinus infection. The doctors suggested an operation. 
We promised a Mass for the glorification of Brother 
Meinrad and also began a novena to him. The opera- 
tion was unnecessary, for after two days my husband 
was able to return to his work.” 


“Sincere thanks to Brother Meinrad, for through his 
intercession with God and with the Blessed Mother I 
obtained the necessary strength successfully to conclude 
a very burdensome undertaking, a thing which other- 
wise would have been impossible.” 


“TI recommended the mission in my pune to the good 
Brother Meinrad and I was very much surprised at the 
wonderful results of the mission.” 
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Brother Meinrad Eug- 
ster, O.S.B., was not a 
religious of the Abbey of 
St. Meinrad, as some of 
our readers may think. 
He belonged to the Abbey 
of Maria Einsiedeln in 
Switzerland, the mother- 
house of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey. He died on June 
14, 1925, and preliminary 
preparations are under 
way for his eventual be- 
atification and canoniza- 
tion. 


Holy cards, bearing the pic- 
ture of Brother Meinrad, will 
be mailed to any who send a 
stamped envelope and ask for 
them. Address “The Grail” St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 
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The Gentleman Desires 


Peace 


Quentin Morvow Phillip 


CHAPTER I 


ATURDAY NIGHT! 

The usual week-end crowd 
filled the Shalimar. Eleven 
o’clock arrivals were obliged to 
stand around the cloak room, 
wait until the last act of the 
first floor show when a few 


In this issue of THE GRAIL we are be- 
ginning a short novel by Quentin Mor- 
row Phillip. We want to say at the out- 
set that this is a Catholic novel, though 
not by any means the usual kind of pie- 
tistic story. It is a manly story for 
strong Catholics. Until the final instal- 
ment is printed no-one will guess the 
conclusion. You are going to become ac- 
quainted with Catholics who meet and 
fight the strongest temptations in this 
story. It takes prayer and lots of it to 
keep all steady in this gripping story. 


he never gave her cause to im- 
agine he might at some time 
play for her hand. That was 
the opposite of what she de- 
sired. She loved him, loved 
him with that secret kind of 
love that begs the heart to 
wait, yet yearns to show itself. 
Not once during the three 
years she knew him did he so 


early departures would leave 

tables open to them. Then later arrivals would 
take their places, and so the crush would continue 
until about five the next morning. At six the last 
group of revelers would somehow decide they had 
enough for the night, and they would go home, 
most of them drunk. 

Veteran café patrons considered the Shalimar 
Chicago’s smartest night club. Poor folk seldom 
entered it; the reason: exorbitant prices. An ordi- 
nary week’s wages would not go far toward com- 
pleting an evening there, not when a glass of plain 
water cost ten cents—and Lake Michigan only four 
blocks away. Still, there were enough individuals 
willing to be easily separated from their money, 
especially when they anticipated a grand floor show. 

Flo Wilmar did a remarkable job when she raised 
a common tavern to the status of a fine establish- 
ment. She knew a great deal about human nature, 
knew how to profit on male vanity. Moreover, she 
owned an abundance of nerve. A real show-woman, 
she lived and played the part. Old Phineas Barnum, 
were he alive, might have learned many tricks from 
her. 

She put an extra feather in her hat when she 
hired the gorgeous Irene Dumont to be the star 
of her latest floor show. La Dumont occupied a top 
spot in the dancing profession, was worth every 
dollar of her contracted wages. If she ever quit 
dancing, relied strictly on parading her physical 
charms, she still could entice thousands to pay to 
see her. She was that beautiful. And many were 
the suitors she had rejected. 

Paul Baxter was not among the suitors. To all 
appearances he was not even interested. Certainly 


much as drop a word that her 
beauty fascinated him, or that he was concerned 
about her personal life. Like some ship upon a 
sea, he simply came and went at odd intervals, or 
she would see him at Flo’s home, or meet him at a 
chance gathering. Nothing more beyond that. Yet 
she loved him, and could not explain to herself why. 


She noticed he sat at a table in a far corner, with 
Flo his companion. No matter how large the crowd, 
there was always a place for him when he came, 
infrequent though his visits were. Flo saw to his 
comfort, saw to it that his meals and refreshments 
were gratis, a treat on the house. Funny thing 
their friendship; she was unable to figure it out. 
But it was real, for Paul was the one man Flo 
never joked about, the one man whose respect she 
cherished. 


Flo knew his past, knew what his suave poise 
concealed. They were cousins on the maternal side, 
grew up together as children. Secrets between 
them were non-existent. He knew her too, knew 
that beneath her gruff business exterior she was 
essentially an ordinary woman whose sympathies 
could be won by almost anyone with a hard luck 
story. Candidness stamped their private conversa- 
tions; their masks were for others. 


They both knew Donna Roselle who sang in the 
first act of the floor show. Baxter particularly knew 
her as more than a mere entertainer. To him she 
was a page from his grim past, and, though there 
was now between them a genuine friendship and 
a mutual respect, she would always be a living 
reminder of a ghastly deed. 
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He rarely commented on the quality of the shows 
Flo produced at the Shalimar, and Flo rarely 
bothered to ask his opinion. She remembered he 
once said the world’s best entertainment vanished 
when vaudeville died in the Hoover era, but the 
remark would not have made much difference to 
the truth. The truth was that he could never com- 
pletely relax, let himself be easily entertained. His 
work had a lot to do with that. When Donna Ro- 
selle opened the show and in her rich, throaty voice 
sang a popular “blues” song, it was unsurprising 
that he did not raise his eyes to the dais where 
she stood. Nor did he applaud when she finished 
her act. Nor did he betray any interest in the next 
two performances on the bill. He merely continued 
talking, and eating. One might have imagined he 
thought himself sitting in the quiet of his own 
home, enjoying a tete-a-tete with a crony. 

But the picture changed when the gorgeous Du- 
mont stepped into her act, changed because Irene 
wanted it changed. She had watched from behind 
the scenes, watched, planned, decided on a bold 
gesture. 


They focused the spotlight on her, and the crowd 
quieted. Rattling dishes and tinkling silverware 
subsided as if by magic. Conversation ebbed away. 


Still, Baxter seemed hardly aware a new note 
heightened the entertainment. He continued his 
low conversation with Flo, probably thought that 
in the far corner where he sat he would remain un- 
noticed throughout the evening. But it was only a 
few minutes before he became a center of attrac- 
tion. 

From near the edge of the dance floor a white 
rose sailed over the heads of the ringsiders and 
landed beside his elbow on the table. It caught him 
by surprise. He looked a moment at Flo, then 
turned his head. He saw Irene, saw she had inter- 
rupted her dance, saw she smiled to him. A mixed 
wave of laughter and voices rippled through the 
crowd. In another moment a second spotlight was 
thrown on his table, and he and Flo were the cyno- 
sure of a thousand eyes. Applause broke out. 


Baxter colored slightly, glanced at his companion. 
“T don’t get the gag,” he muttered. “What is it?” 

Flo shrugged her shoulders. “I don’t know,” she 
answered. “It’s on you, whatever it is.” 

But Irene had resumed her dance, an exotic 
tango, and the crowd now divided its attention be- 
tween her and his person. He was undecided 
whether to quit the place or watch the performance. 
To leave would make the spectators laugh at him. 
To watch would mean the spotlight’s continued 
glare. 


He chose to watch, to meet the emergency polite- 
ly. Thus he became extremely conscious of the 
dancer’s beauty. She could be envied for it. Few 
women were so blessed with a figure and face that 
could be described in superlatives. Why should she 
favor him with a gracious gesture? He thought he 
knew, but the idea seemed foolish. It was easier 
to believe she merely intended to have a little fun 
with him. 

But when the tango brought her once more 
toward the edge of the floor and she threw another 
white rose to him, his thoughts took a panicky 
turn. Confusion was written over his countenance 
when he responded to the second round of applause 
from the patrons. He bowed awkwardly, smiled a 
queer sort of smile, blushed. 

“I get it,” said Flo, quietly. 
man if you don’t.” 

Baxter said nothing, carelessly fingered the 
flowers he picked up from the table. 


“You’re a blind 


Flo excused herself. After all, she hardly be- 
longed at the table when it was so obvious Irene 
desired Paul to herself. The dancer came to them 
shortly following her performance, joined them 
without invitation, and they felt themselves obliged 
to welcome her. Moreover, Paul was a gentleman 
who could scarcely offend a lady, and it would be 
contrary to Flo’s interests to slight her highest 
paid employee. So she said she had work to do in 
her office upstairs—and would they mind if she left 
them alone? Of course not. They were polite. 
And so Irene won her bid. 

A short silence. Baxter, having lighted a cigar- 
ette, studied the face of the woman who sat op- 
posite him. A clear complexion, blue eyes, a firm 
chin, nose nicely contoured, lips of even length 
touched deftly with smart coloring, high cheek 
bones, a forehead that bespoke intelligence, flaxen, 
luxuriant hair—these he noted with unusual detail. 
Noted them, then closed his eyes, shook off a 
dreamy thought. 

Nor did Irene feel perfectly at ease. She lowered 
her head, picked up the flowers he had dropped 
beside his plate. “I embarrassed you.” She said 
it slowly. 

“A little,” he replied. “For a moment the floor 
beneath me wobbled. Perhaps I’m growing a trifle 
too self-conscious.” 

“I wish you could grow in other ways.” 
too, she said slowly. 

He shook his head, pinched off the end of his 
partly burned cigarette, deliberately fastened his 
gaze on the empty plates before him. “You're a 
lovely creature,” he said musingly, “but, I’m afraid, 


That, 
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you have woven a wrong idea into your fancies. 
I’m too old and too occupied with a job that for- 
bids me to be fascinated. You understand.” 


Now she shook her head. “No. I don’t want to 
ever get so that I would understand, in the way you 
wish I would understand it.” The words were 
threaded with difficulty, but they had to be said. 
Her pent desires forced them. “We've been friends 
a long cime, Paul.” 


“True.” He nodded. “You have other friends 
a longer time. You’re quite a few years out of 
school.” 


“That’s right.” She could be honest about it. 
“I’m thirty-two. Thirty-two last Sunday—and 
you didn’t so much as send me a card.” 

“I wasn’t aware you had a birthday.” He 
sounded apologetic. “I’m poor at remembering 
such things.” 

“Perhaps you’re only chivalrous, don’t want to 
remind a woman of her birthdays.” She smiled. The 
tension was broken. “Paul, sometimes I think I’d 
give a million dollars to get inside your head for 
a few minutes and see what you’re really thinking. 
I’m sure I’d learn a lot.” 

“A lot that isn’t worth anything.” He raised his 
eyes, returned her smile. “Sometimes I think I’d 
give a million dollars to get inside a woman’s head 
for a few minutes and see why she says and does 
things she shouldn’t. It would be an absorbing 
study, learning—” 

Irene interrupted him. “You’re afraid of me,” 
she said. “You’re afraid of me in a way you can’t 
explain, in a way that makes it hard for me to say 
what I would like to say. Why?” 

“T’ve found it prudent to be afraid of a woman 
who has the courage to wear her heart on her 
sleeve.” He meant it. 

She blushed. “Maybe you’ll have the courage to 
dance with me, once.” She paused. “You never 
have before, though I often wished you would ask 
me. A waltz?” 

“I’m all left feet when I dance,” he said. 


“It’s a fib.” She touched his hands. “I love 
the waltz they’re playing.” 

“Very well.” He pushed back his chair, offered 
his arm. 


He was not a good dancer, nor a very bad one. 
It mattered little either way. Many of the best 
ballroom steppers of her acquaintance were men 
she respected least. Paul could have been all left 
feet, as he said, and still it would have been a 
pleasure waltzing with him. But he was silent as 
he held her in his arms, as he picked his way around 
the crowded floor. 


She looked up at him, watched his solemn mien, 
appraised his features. He had a pleasant face, 
though lines of care lurked near the mouth. His 
eyes were a blend of brown and gray, and he wore 
rimless glasses. His nose was long, his chin the 
kind she associated with a resolute character. 


Streaks of gray flecked his jet black hair; she 


thought it the proper color for a man with his 
deep tan complexion; it distinguished his appear- 
ance. That and his height and build. He was 
easily six feet tall, well proportioned physically. 
She felt small in his arms, small and almost unim- 
portant. She was but a professional dancer, and 
he had a job that spelled a real difference between 
misery and happiness for hundreds of people. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she said after 
they had waltzed twice around the floor. 


He glanced down. “It’s a good thing I don’t de- 
pend on terpsichore for a living, or I’d starve,” he 
said. “Must be a trick to this.” While he spoke, 
he fell out of step with the music. 

“I can see you’ve never been serious about danc- 
ing,” she said. “Perhaps you missed something.” 

“TI once used to be fair at it,” he said. He re- 
gretted the words immediately. They brought back 
a painful memory. Yes, he used to be fair at danc- 
ing. Once in the long ago he could cut a neat 
figure in a ballroom, when he was young, when he 
held other women in his arms, women who had 
done things to his life he had been unable to repair 
since. There was Stella, Stella with the golden 
hair, Stella who was like a quirk in his peculiar 
destiny. There was Marlene, she with the haughty 
smile and the devil’s own attitude, who quit him 
for dead when death but brought him the privilege 
of squaring a bad account. 

“A penny for your thoughts.” Irene’s repetition 
reached his ears as though through a fog. He for- 
got the music, moved because the crowd jostled him 
into motion. He glanced down again, and her soft 
flaxen hair brushed gently against his cheek. He 
caught the scent of a dainty perfume. She felt 
like a bundle of fluff in his arms, warm, soft, deli- 
cate, fragile. More than seventeen years ago he last 
entertained a similar thought about a woman. More 
than seventeen years ago he last entertained a 
similar moment’s fleeting dream. Now he was 
empty. Love to him was a process to watch in 
others. Women were not completely daintiness and 
spice; there was another side to them; there were 
several sides to them; and he knew, what he knew. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he returned lamely. 


Irene snuggled closer to his bosom, laid her head 
to his shoulder. “I love you, Paul,” she said. 
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Open Forum 


This Month 
The World’s Tendencies 


HE PRESENT age calls for 

speed, efficiency, and service, 

service being the keynote. Shor: 
cuts seem to be the order of thc day. 
Short cuts to wealth, .aort cuts to 
fame, and judging by the way many 
are burning their candle at both 
ends, short cuts to the graveyard. 
People working at fever heat are 
jockeying for the inside position on 
life’s racetrack, moving so rapidly it 
takes two persons to time their 
movements—one to say here he 
comes, the other, there he goes. 
They are even using a slate on 
which to make the map of Europe, so 
they can change the boundaries 
quickly. The time was when a trip 
to a nearby city was an event. Now 
we eat breakfast in New York and 
supper in San Francisco. But can 
we find fault with such speediness? 
Who would care to return to the age 
of bustles and bangs? The present 
seems connected with the past only 
by memory. The streamlined trains 
have no more connection with the 
pioneers’ caravan than the hoopskirt 
does with the rumble-seat. Who 
ever started all this hurry anyhow? 
Possibly it was way back in the dim 
past when some people got it into 
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their heads to try a short cut and 
crash the Pearly Gates by building 
a paved road callec the Babel High- 
way. But as they never finished it, 
people have had to detour ever since. 


I see Hollywood and Reno are run- 
n.ng a footrace. It used to be one 
husband or wife lasted a lifetime; 
now if you want several you have to 
hurry. Occasionally some get in 
such a hurry they don’t even wait 
for the formality of a divorce. 


Speed has invaded the musical 
field too, for what is jazz but a big 
noise in a hurry? 


Ours is a progressive age and one 
of inventions, but sometimes one 
questions if all improvements are for 
the best. Babies are reared accord- 
ing to latest scientific methods; 
calories and vitamins are taken into 
consideration; they live in insulat- 
ed and air-conditioned homes, are 
taught in schools conducted by in- 
structors who have prepared them- 
selves by latest teaching methods in 
their profession, only to be slain by 
scientific bombs. While medical 
science strives to find a cure for 
cancer, the press tells us scientists 
are experimenting with germs 
capable of destroying whole cities. 
Do the improved inventions and 
methods of modern warfare improve 
civilization, carrying us back to the 
age of “survival of the fittest”? Is 
“the pen mightier than the sword’? 
Whither, civilization? In this 
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mechanical age the capitalist hails 
the “mechanical man” that does the 
work of one hundred or more human 
beings, while the men thus replaced 
stand idly by and groan or lean on a 
WPA shovel. When inventors create 
a robot that will pay these men’s 
grocery bills and taxes, then the mil- 
lennium will have arrived. 

Whether there be speed or efficien- 
cy, service will always be required 
and if one would use either or both 
in connection with it let him serve in 
his element. When I was a lad I 
knew an old gentleman who was a 
farmer. He decided to take a short 
cut to wealth by engaging in the 
grocery business. One day another 
old gentleman stepped into his store 
and was greeted thus: “Well Mr. B. 
from behind the plow to behind the 
counter.” “Yes,” replied the old be- 
whiskered Mr. B. “and from behind 
the counter to behind the plow, too.” 
His prediction proved correct, for in 
a short time the grocer-farmer 
joined the ranks of the 95% who an- 
nually fail in business. If a man 
can plow a straight furrow but 
doesn’t know anything about dis- 
pensing sow-bosom or prunes he had 
better serve in the field, while the 
one who doesn’t know the definition 
of a stake-and-rider fence but knows 
all the component parts entering into 
a piece of linoleum may best serve 
as a salesman. The exacting world 
demands efficient service, curb-ser- 
vice, “service with a smile.” 
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BOOKS 


and 


A WORD ABOUT THEM 


SHE WEARS A CROWN OF 
THORNS 
By Rev. O. A. Boyer 

YSTICS have always been a 

source of contradiction to 

the wise and the worldly 
minded. Though mystics are sent 
at a time when they are most need- 
ed, for the incredulous they prove 
to be only another stumbling block. 
To enter into an understanding of a 
mystic one must approach in simple 
humility, for to the rationalist there 
is no entrance. 

Rose Ferron was born May, 1902, 
at St. Germain de Grantham, Que- 
bec. At the tender age of three she 
was an ecstatic, at thirteen she be- 
came seriously ill, and when she 
was twenty-four Our Lord honored 
her with the stigmata on her hands, 
heart, feet, shoulder, and even those 
of the scourging. Her frequent 
ecstasies were accompanied by 
strange phenomena. 

Her short life of thirty-three 
years was one of almost unimagin- 
able suffering, made possible only by 
her intimate union with Christ and 
His Passion. Though she was de- 
serted by her friends, made the sub- 
ject of cruel gossip and ever in- 
creasing humiliations she never 
despaired, though this temptation 
haunted her unceasingly. 

She is a source of edification to 
the humble and believing, but to the 
proud and incredulous an impostor. 
Her life is of special interest to 
Americans because she lived and 
died among us. (P. D.) 

Published by the Author, St. Ed- 
mund’s Church, Ellenburg, N. Y. 


FINDING THE WAY 

By Ellin Craven Learned 

‘THis charming little book of some 
hundred odd pages was written 

by Mrs. Learned as a tribute to the 

celebrated Cardinal Merry del Val, 

who died February 25, 1930. It con- 

tains an account of the author’s con- 
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version to the Catholic Church 
through her relations with the Car- 
dinal beginning in the spring of 
1926. It was principally through 
her contact with him that she was 
drawn into and encouraged during 
her first years in the Church. She 
has presented an intimate portrait 
of the noble and humble Cardinal, 
which is well able to attain the end 
the author had in view, namely, to 
make this great Cardinal better 
known. The personal touches given 
to the narration and the letters of 
the Cardinal to the author give life 
to the book. While the import of 
the letters is quite limited, still tak- 
en cumulatively, they produce the 
effect the author intended, namely, 
to portray the kindliness and human 
sympathies of the Cardinal. The 
many interesting descriptions of 
Vatican and Roman usages and 
customs lend color to the book. The 
sketch of the Cardinal’s life at the 
end beautifully portrays his great- 
ness as well as the deep and spir- 
itual outlook of his soul and mind. 
The reading of the book is rendered 
deeply interesting through the per- 
sonal note that pervades it. Pub- 
lished by the Parish Visitors of 
Mary Immaculate, 328 N. 71 St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GREY DAWNS AND RED 
sy Marie Fischer 


‘THis is a story of victory, a story 

of conquest. It is not the victory 
of a conquering Napoleon or the con- 
quest of an ambitious Caesar, but it 
is the story of a gallant victory for 
Christ and the conquest of an “alter 
Christus.” 


Grey Dawns and Red presents the 
life of Blessed Theophane Venard 
with a new and fascinating bit of 
human interest. The style is indeed 
simple, simple enough for a late 
grammar school pupil, and yet not 
too simple for someone older. It is 
truly a masterpiece in the present- 
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ing the life of a saint. Only too 
often the lives of the saints are pre- 
sented in such a fashion that they 
are merely fiction, or the style is so 
poor that they appear drab and dull 
to such an extent that a person be- 
comes almost disgusted instead of 
edified by the saint’s life. Far be it 
from proper to candy the deeds of a 
saint to bring out only the super- 
natural. There is, however, such a 
thing as doing justice to a saint’s 
deeds. These deeds deserve an apt 
presentation. After all, he or she 
is among the greatest heroes of this 
world. Why not picture our saints 
as that? Our youth are prone to 
hero worship; let them worship the 
saints, if worship you call it. 

The author of this lively and truly 
inspiring work is to be commended 
highly on the pleasant and pleasing 
manner of presentation. Grey 
Dawns and Red for young and old 
is the book for you and yours. (J. 
D.) Published by Sheed and Ward, 
for sale at Maryknoll, N. Y. 


THE HEART OF THE MASS 
By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 


ais little book of 150 pages, 

pocket size, is something dif- 
ferent in the way of a prayer-book. 
It is designed to be used with the 
Mass, and contains a meditation, 
fully developed, for each part of the 
Mass. The Preface of the book best 
explains the plan: 

“In the first part of the present 
work the life of Our Lord is re- 
viewed in successive sections of the 
Mass. In the second part various 
meditations on the ceremonies and 
words of the Mass are given. These 
thoughts may be read beforehand 
and accompany the reading of the 
Missal or may be read during the 
Mass.” 

The book is one more attempt to 
bring home to our Catholic laity the 
rich liturgical meaning of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. It will become 
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treasure with which they will never when He said, “Be ye perfect.” He Rev. Gerald C. Tracy, S.J., Paulist 
part. (J. P.) Benziger Brothers, emphatically tells his readers that Press, 5¢ ’ 
26 Park Place, New York. Price $1. they must not only act like Christ, 7” i. Pag Aes ae css A Pa 
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ful tribute to Mary. The theme is en. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Paul- 
her coronation in Heaven as wit- Throughout the book, the author’s ist Press, 5¢ 
nessed by an angel. This little book message is an intensely Catholic one. The Renegade Home by Ella Fran- 
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QUEST for TRUTH 





What will be the nature and condi- 
a our bodies in the resurrec- 
tion 


It is the teaching of the Church 
that the body which will be reunited 
to the soul at the Resurrection will 
be identical with the one inhabited 
by the soul on earth. Every soul 
will receive back its own body. “This 
corruptible body,” says St. Paul, 
“must needs put on incorruption, 
and this mortal body immortality” 
(1 Cor. 15:53). Consequently it is 
the one and same body which, hav- 
ing been corruptible and mortal in 
this life, becomes incorruptible and 
immortal after the Resurrection. 

Moreover the risen body will be 
whole and entire, perfect and com- 
plete in every respect. No infirmi- 
ties, no deformities of any kind will 

seen in Heaven. Thus St. 
Augustine tells us, “As all the mem- 
bers of the body appertain to the 
integrity of human nature, they 
shall all be restored together. They 
who were either blind from birth or 
lost their sight on account of some 
disease, the lame, the maimed, and 
the paralyzed shall rise again with 
an entire and perfect body.” The 
same holy Doctor then goes on to ex- 
press the expectation that “whatever 
old age or disease has wasted in the 
body shall be repaired by the divine 
power of Christ,” and that “the body 
will be raised not in an immature or 
decrepit condition but as it appeared 
in the prime of life’ (De Civitate 
Dei, 22, 16). 


Why do Catholics employ so many 
ceremonies in their services? They 
seem empty and meaningless to me. 


It is quite true that the stranger 
to our faith may consider our Catho- 
lic ceremonies as empty and mean- 
ingless. The Church makes no dis- 
play to captivate the curious. Her 
ceremonies have little charm for 
mere eyes and ears. But they are 
freighted with many a hidden and 
spiritual meaning, and the prayers 
employed allude repeatedly to the 
mysteries of our Redemption. 


The Church is very solicitous that 
her children be instructed carefully 
in the significance of all her prayers 
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Richard Felix, 0.S.B. 


and signs and ceremonies. Priests 
are reminded more than once of 
their duty in this respect. Among 
other things, the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent has this to say on 
the subject: “With good reason has 
the administration of the Sacra- 
ments been, at all times, from the 
earliest ages of the Church, accom- 
panied with certain ceremonies. 
For, in the first place, there was the 
greatest propriety in paying to the 
sacred mysteries such a religious 
reverence as to appear to handle 
holy things holily. Besides, the cere- 
monies themselves display more ful- 
ly, and place, as -it were, before the 
eyes, the effects of the Sacrament, 
and impress more deeply on the 
minds of the faithful the holiness of 
those things. In the next place, they 
elevate to the contemplation of sub- 
lime things the minds of those who 
behold and observe them with atten- 
tion; and excite in them faith and 
charity. Therefore should the great- 
er care and diligence be employed to 
make the faithful know and under- 
stand clearly the meaning of the 
ceremonies used in the administra- 
tion of each Sacrament” (II, chap. 
1, q. 18). 


In what way does Purgatory differ 
from Hell? 


Purgatory differs from Hell wide- 
ly and in many ways. Hell is per- 
manent and eternal; Purgatory is 
passing and temporary. The soul, 
made for God and drawn to God as 
the steel is drawn to a magnet, 
realizing at last that its one and 
only happiness consists in possessing 
God, in Hell is banished from God 
eternally and deprived of the bea- 
tifying Presence of Him who alone 
can make it happy. This sense of 
privation, this eternal loss of God, 
is the greatest misfortune that can 
befall the soul of man. The souls in 
Purgatory likewise are not permitted 
to see God. The souls in Purgatory, 
however, are saved souls. Knowing 
that their exile from Paradise is for 
a time only, they live in eager ex- 
pectation of the blessed day when 
they will be admitted to the beatify- 
ing Presence and Possession of God. 
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Is the Sacrament of Confirmation 
absolutely necessary for salvation? 


Confirmation is not absolutely 
necessary as a means of salvation, 
but it is so efficacious a means of 
Grace that it cannot be willfully 
neglected without sin. It may even 
be said to be indirectly necessary 
for salvation in our day when Catho- 
lic faith and practice are so per- 
sistently opposed and ridiculed on 
all sides. 

In the Apostles we have a striking 
example of the necessity of receiv- 
ing the special graces of the Holy 
Ghost. For three years they had 
been Christ’s constant companions, 
had seen His miracles, had listened 
to His words, yet courage failed 
them when put to the test—they for- 
sook Him, denied Him, dared not 
show themselves in public, or to be 
recognized as His Disciples. But no 
sooner did the Holy Ghost descend 
upon them than they “began to 
speak with divers tongues, were filled 
with zeal and courage and fearlessly 
professed and preached the Chris- 
tian Faith.” While we may not re- 
ceive all the extraordinary gifts 
which were bestowed upon the 
Apostles, still the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation does give us grace suf- 
ficient to overcome all obstacles 
standing in the way of our salvation. 


Why do dictators like Stalin strike 
at religion and seek to destroy it? 


The fundamental answer to this 
question is found in the philosophy 
of materialism which prevails so 
widely over the world today. That 
philosophy denies the existence of 
the human soul. Personal liberties 
and personal rights are based upon 
the soul. Destroy the idea of the 
soul and all that it stands for and 
you at once destroy personal liber- 
ties and personal rights. Personal 
liberties and personal rights do not 
exist in the animal world for the 
reason that no animal possesses an 
immortal soul. Dictators like Stalin 
can have their way only when men 
are like dumb beasts driven, soulless. 
Hence their first assault is always 
upon religion. 
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SUNFLOWERS, 


Roy Palmer 


SUNSETS, 
SUNBONNETS 


IFE IS like that—a kind of hodge-podge— 

to borrow a word from crossword puzzles. 
We usually find in the world just about what we 
are looking for. We see the beauties that lie about 
us or we see the sordid things, just as we are in- 
clined. The man who goes about with a chip on 
his shoulder, daring someone to knock it off, will 
sooner or later find someone to accommodate him. 


I suppose it would be possible to deliver a three 
minute impromptu speech on Sunflowers, but I 
wouldn’t want to try it. I once heard a man try it, 
but he said nothing. One could always say that 
there are over eighty varieties of sunflowers; that 
they are grown all over the world; that the stems 
are used for fuel and the oil from the seeds is used 
in making candles; that in Russia the people munch 
the seeds pretty much as we munch peanuts at a 
circus. It might even be possible to make a short 
speech about the beauties of a sunset, but one 
would have to be a poet to do such a subject justice. 
I would find it easier to tell about the old-fashioned 
sunbonnet with its pasteboard splints my mother 
used to wear, and how on numerous occasions when 
I reposed across her knees, face downward, she 
would apply a certain cedar paddle with vim and 
vigor where it would do the most good; that when 
the operation was over, the old sunbonnet would 
be all awry. Strange that during such a tragedy 
one should notice so minor a detail. 


I am not supposed to make a three minute speech 
on Sunflowers, nor on Sunsets or Sunbonnets. It 
is variety that I am thinking about. Too long 
have I been staring at the four walls of my office, 
peering into the pigeon-holes of my desk. I dislike 
being a creature of habit. That is why I take one 
street to my work in the morning and another back 
home in the evening. Figuratively speaking, I have 
a hankering to find a crossword puzzle without “eel” 
in it, or hear a cowboy song without “roam,” or 
read about the refreshments served at a party when 
they were not “dainty.” That is why I was seized 
today with the spirit cf adventure and went out in 
quest of something to amuse myself. 
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It wasn’t hard to find a show window wherein 
were displayed ladies’ hats. Ah-h-h! Here was 
variety galore. There is no end to the possibility 
of women’s hats. Hats with brim turned up alee, 
hats with brim turned up aweather, others with 
brim turned up all around and capable of holding 
a pitcher of water, hats resembling a hen’s nest, 
nobby little ones the size of a German pancake, 
“sundown” hats same dimension as a parasol, small 
hats severely plain, large hats profusely decorated, 
ideal center-pieces for a banquet table, dollar-and- 
ninety-eight cent hats, turbans, toques, and tam 0’ 
shanters; some worn so as to conceal the left eye 
while exposing the right suitable for playing peek- 
a-boo. A study of expression on the faces of the 
figures upon which they were displayed was as 
interesting as a study of the hats. Some had an 
expression of offended dignity as much as to say 
“Sir!!” Some had a “come hither” look, others a 
bored expression, but there was amusement for me 
in that window until my eye was caught by the 
antics of a man a block away. 

At first I thought he was directing traffic, but it 
isn’t customary in my town to have this done from 
the curb. Perhaps he was taking open air exercise, 
going through his calisthenics. What I discovered 
upon approaching the figure was a politician salut- 
ing old friends as if it were “home-coming” day. 
Now if there is anything I like it is affability. 
Here was a candidate shaking hands as if he had 
been absent for years; yet I would have taken an 
oath I had seen him only day before yesterday. I, 
too, shook his hand, and then for sake of experi- 
ment walked around the block and met him again. 
Sure enough! Again he was glad to meet me and 
inquired about the “Missus.” Then came the same 
old speech—he was “running on his record.” I'd 
like to know what on earth you can offer to refute 
such a stupendous argument. It is the same old 
crossword puzzle with “eel” in it, the same old 
cowboy song with “roam” to rhyme conveniently 
with “home.” And I knew that Solomon was right. 
There is nothing new under the sun—unless it is 
women’s hats. 
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HEM and HAW 


Jack Kearns 


HERE WAS a time when none of us could talk 

English. We had to be satisfied to express our 
feelings with strange gurgling sounds. Grunts, 
ughs, goos, da-das, howls are not such a big help 
to tell the world you’re happy or have an awful pain 
in your tummy. The worst part of it all was, per- 
haps, that those strange big people who dominated 
our infantile lives were so dumb. We couldn’t 
understand a word they said. When a ferocious 
safety pin in our diaper was menacing our very 
existence, one of these uncomprehending grown- 
ups would try to silence our protests by picking 
us up and making things worse, jiggling us up and 
down. “There, there, has the little man got a tum- 
my ache?” What a life! Asking us questions in 
a foreign language! It wasn’t any fun to be “an 
infant crying in the night: and with no language 
but a cry.” 

By the time we had been in this country a couple 
of years we had acquired a smattering of the lingo, 
but it was tough going trying to understand all 
those funny sounds. It was worse trying to imitate 
them. What on earth did they mean by such noises 
as “hezzatayshun,” “fourchunetlee,” “aunttennah,” 
“inshure-ents,” “bee-em-tee”? No wonder we made 
up words of our own that sounded just as good; 
no wonder we had to take a deep breath before we 
tried to tackle some of those long words and often 
bogged down in the middle or couldn’t get started at 
all. Even when we had reached the advanced age 
of seven and were packed off to school, we’d uh-uh 
before a lot of hard words. Mommie was afraid 
we might never get over that habit, but Dad said 
he used to do it, too. Personally, it didn’t worry 
us—we noticed that almost everybody groaned and 
grunted a bit when they were talking. Even the 
teacher used to sprinkle a lot of ahs, uhs, and uh- 
huhs in her talk. But, of course, it was nothing 
like the grumps Granpa made when he was smoking 
his pipe. By the time we were ten and had our own 
bikes nobody bothered us because we slipped a 
couple of inexplicable expletives into a sentence. 
It was just the customary quota. 

Of course, we all know we don’t speak English 
as it is written, but we’d probably be astonished 
if we could hear ourselves talking. A dictograph 
would be a real eye opener. Maybe it would con- 
vince us that most of us are not entirely free from 
stammering and stuttering and that pretty nearly 
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all of us retain to some degree the uhs and ahs and 
ums of childhood. Perhaps you’re not convinced. 
Just listen to an ordinary conversation. Note how 
many just can’t seem to begin a sentence without 
a long-drawn gasp or grunt; notice how many and- 
uhs are crowded into a sentence; observe the hesi- 
tations even before simple words. Sometimes it 
sounds funny. But don’t laugh too heartily—you 
may be doing the same thing yourself. 


In most cases it’s really not annoying, but oc- 
casionally we run across people, even well educated 
ones, who get on our nerves by the way they speak. 
Oddly enough, one of the worst offenders in my ex- 
perience is a man who enjoys a wide reputation as 
a public speaker. He is fluent, forceful, and uses a 
naturally good voice to great advantage. But in 
private conversation he’s annoying. He hems and 
haws, shifts his cigar in the middle of a sentence, 
is painfully slow ending a statement which you have 
long since punctuated. Often there’s the tempta- 
tion to help him out when he’s hesitating for a 
word. 


You’ll find it interesting to listen in on a tele- 
phone conversation, even though you hear only part 
of it. What a medley of strange gurgles go over 
the wires! Not every one is at ease, speaking into 
the mouthpiece. That probably accounts for the 
stammering and all the now-ahs that we hear or, 
maybe, say over the phone. If you don’t like being 
an eavesdropper, tune in your short wave radio to 
the 20 meter band and listen to the amateurs talk- 
ing. It isn’t microphone fright in most cases—just 
the way people talk, even with a Southern accent. 
The impromptu interviews over the air are scarce- 
ly a fair test, but even the experts, while racking 
their brains for an answer, sometimes emit very 
peculiar grunts. 


As a result of your listening program don’t be- 
come too pessimistic. America stammers but it 
doesn’t stutter. There’s a difference. Webster 
says: “Stammer, stutter are ordinarily synonymous, 
except that stutter is more emphatic.” The stut- 
terer speaks with spasmodic repetitions or pauses; 
it’s painful. The stammerer speaks with involun- 
tary stops or hesitations. It’s what we all do when 
we’re a bit excited or groping for a word. If we 
don’t use too many, these stop-gaps aren’t a nuis- 
ance. But some get into the habit. Every sentence 
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has an uh tucked into it. We do it unknowingly, 
and as even our best friends won’t tell us about it, 
we never make an effort to rid our speech of pecu- 
liar nasal and guttural interpolations that certain- 
ly don’t help the hearer. It makes us seem hesi- 
tant to put them in—as though we were timid 
or slovenly. 

The cure, in most cases, is very easy. But it 
won’t come all at once. Just get the habit of think- 


ing before you speak; put your ideas into short 
sentences, direct and to the point; and the stammer- 
ing will gradually disappear. Your diction will im- 
prove at the same time. But when the last vestige 
of baby talk is deleted from your phrases, don’t go 
high hat on us. Most of us can stand a few harm- 
less uhs better than we can affectation and too much 
preciseness. After all, we don’t all have to be radio 
announcers. 





God-Given Responsibility 


Leslie E. Dunkin 


66 HIS little child of yours is one of the most 
gifted—and blessed with a great voice. God 
love her!” So a convent nun advised the moth- 

er of a young girl, after having heard the child sing. 

“You may wonder how I can say this, since I hear only 

those who come to us here.” 


“How can that be?” puzzled the child’s mother. “We 
never thought of such a thing! And then, we have no 
money—nothing! What can we do for her?” 


The announcement of the great discovery was not 
enough alone to provide the training and guidance for 
such a promising voice to reach the highest point of 
success possible so the greatest good could be done with 
the singing. The parents were not skilled enough in 
music themselves to start the girl’s singing. A voice 
teacher could not be found in the village where they 
lived. The family lived in Europe at a time when 
women and girls were not given opportunities the same 
as the men and boys. Too, that part of Europe never 
had the same personal freedom for ambitious people, 
young or old, that is offered to them today by the 
United States of America. On top of that, the family 
was quite poor financially. As the mother so clearly 
expressed it, “We have no money—nothing!” Still the 
nun desired to encourage the mother and the girl to 
train that “great voice” and to use it for a noble pur- 
pose. 

“It will come,” the nun assured the mother. “It will 
surely come! Where God has given such a talent, there 
will always be a way.” 


The mother returned home with the girl, determined 
to do everything within their power to find and use the 
way that could be prepared for a musical training and 
future. Obstacles began to appear in increasing num- 
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bers. The father of the girl laughed at the mere sug- 
gestion of any daughter of his being able to sing better 
than anybody else. He wanted the child to learn some- 
thing more practical. 

The young girl quickly caught the spirit, started by 
the encouragement given to her and her mother on 
that momentous day at the convent. However, she 
too soon found great obstacles were ahead of her. These 
were surrounded by a generous amount of discourage- 
ment from many situations and people. 

A successful music director in Vienna took time to 
listen to the girl’s voice, after kind friends had col- 
lected enough money to pay her way to that city. But 
he shrugged his shoulders and replied to the eager girl, 
“No, no, my dear child. Go home quick, and ask your 
kind friends who helped you to come to Vienna to buy 
you instead a sewing machine, and learn to be a good 
dressmaker maybe, or something like that—but a singer 
—No! Never, never in the world!” But even this did 
not stop her. 

A music opportunity was offered to her later, but 
the singing contract required that she be not married. 
She lost it. She worked hard for other music oppor- 
tunities, but then babies began to appear in the new 
poverty-stricken home. No matter what happened to 
her efforts and the opportunities, this ambitious singer 
was confident that God had given her the talent she 
had and consequently that God would provide a way, 
if she would continue to have faith and a persistent 
determination. She reasoned that with the natural 
ability—whether small or large—given to her by God, 
was also given a personal responsibility to respond to 
that ability by using and training it, so she kept at 
it until she became the world-famous concert singer, 
Madam Schumann-Heink. 
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A Parable 


METHOD IN HIS MADNESS 


Maurus Ohligslager, O.S.B. 


HE DAY was unsettled as Dr. Ryan, owing to 

a peculiar set of circumstances, found himself 
taking a patient to the State Hospital. Heavy gusts 
of wind pushed fitfully against the finely appointed 
taxi causing the driver to keep all his wits on his 
job of chauffeuring. Occasionally rain splashed 
across the windshield. The doctor looked tired as 
did the man beside him. Would that this business 
were over with, thought he, as he jumped nervously 
when the driver narrowly missed another car in the 
now blinding rain. “When I have finished here, I 
hope I can catch the flier to New York, and then...” 
half inaudibly muttered the doctor. 

The taxi stopped in front of the main building, 
and the two men alighted. After being shown into 
- the waiting room and greeted by an official, things 
began to happen. 

“I am bringing this,” but before the one man 
could finish the other blurted out, “I am bringing 
this man to the institution for treatment.” 

“Official, I am Doctor Ryan of Lawndale.” 

“Absurd, don’t believe him, I am Doctor Ryan,” 
winked gleefully the second man. 

The official bewildered scratched his head, “Who 
is what around here anyway?” 

“IT want to put this man under your care,” 
shouted the real Doctor Ryan. 

“That’s a good joke. Trying to make me out as 
the crazy man. Ha! Ha! Take him away, official.” 

“I made arrangements with Superintendent 
Smith this morning. Consult him and see if it is 
not true,” said the distracted doctor. 

“Doctor Smith is out, left an hour ago. 
can find out if he left directions in the office.” 

Calling by phone he received the answer: “Doctor 
Ryan this afternoon. Patient slightly deranged. 
o x.” 

“There, see I am bringing a man slightly de- 
ranged.” 

“But which is Dr. Ryan?” queried the official. 
“Have you an identification card with you?” 

“Yes, here is my card.” 

“Yes, here is my card,” said the other man pre- 
senting a card with the same name on it. 

“What do you call this?” shouted the excited 
doctor. “This is getting serious. I shall miss the 
American Airways to New York. Oh, isn’t there 
any one here who knows me? Isn’t there any one 
whom I know? Get someone to come here, my wife, 
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Dr. Jones, anyone, to identify me.” 

“T’ll call your wife.” 

“That will take too long. I shall miss the plane, 7 
Anyway she is on her way to catch the same plane, 
Oh, isn’t there someone here who knows Dr. Ryan?”™ 

“Dr. J. F. Williams is in the house now. Do you 
know him?” 

“Yes,” said one man; “No,” said the other. 

“Well, what now,” exclaimed the puzzled official” 
as he decided to call Dr. Williams. 

The doctor arrived shortly, but failed to recognize 
either man. 

“How about Dr. E. J. Todd? 
know him?” 

“Yes,” said one man; “No,” said the other. 

Just then a priest passed the open doorway, whom 
Doctor Ryan recognized as his friend, Father Mac- 
kay. “O, Father Mackay, come here. You are @ 
God-send; identify me, tell this official who I am.” 

“What’s the trouble, Doctor? Sure you are Dr, 
Ryan.” 

Whereupon the official pressed a button summon- 


Do you perhaps” 


ing assistance to take care of the other man, “the 
slightly deranged person.” 

“What a predicament I’ve been in, Father. 
crazy fellow tried to turn the tables on me and 
make me out as crazy. And he was having some 


That 


If that fellow is mad, likes 


, 


measure of success. 
Hamlet, ‘there was method in his madness. 

“TI am glad I could be of assistance to you, Doc 
tor.” 

“Now to the airport as quickly as possible. 
is not too late, I’ll be lucky.” 

“Come with me, Doctor, in my car.” As they 
were driving away the doctor looked at his v 
watch and breathed a sigh of relief; he could sti 
catch the plane. He leaned back and relaxed com 
pletely. The sun came out and the soft balmy 
spring air soothed his badly jangled nerves. 

“So he almost got you, Doctor,” said Father Mae 
kay. “This affair suggests a parallel in the wo 
today, where mad leaders, who differ politically 
from one another, try to make out their opponent 
as unbalanced in their way of life. Chaos reign 
and confusion is becoming worse confounded. Ar 
just as a priest saved you today, so a priest, the 
great White Father in Rome, may save the diré 
situation in the world and show the nations whe 
sanity is to be found.” 


If it; 
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